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Ballet for the Millions 


(See ‘Dance’) 
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Suit by Philip Mangone. Hat by Sally Victor. 


ANSWERS 


I. 56 feet. 


“> 


«+ Slow down. Leaves are slippery — 
particularly when wet —and can cause a 
bad skid. 


“8. Yes. Courts have held that when a 


collision occurs, it is the fault of the per- 
son who had the “‘last clear chance’ to 
avoid it. 

#. Don’t count it against your score if 
you didn’t know this answer. Few peo- 
ple outside the petroleum and automo- 
tive industries know the reason why 
gasoline quality leveled off—and even 
slipped back a bit —this year. The cause 
has been government rationing of lead, 


better drivers than WN ? 





one of the materials needed to make 
Ethyl antiknock fluid, and oil refiners 
have not been permitted to raise pre- 
mium gasoline as high as they would 
like to. Meanwhile, the Ethyl emblem 
is your assurance of your oil company’s 
best gasoline at all times. 


>. Worn or out-of-adjustment brakes 
—probably cn the front wheels. 


&. a.Too much speed for the curve. 
b. Under-inflated tires. 


Z. With some power on. Feeding gas 
gives extra traction, helps prevent skid- 
ding. Use your brakes before you hit 
the curve. 





LOOK FOR 
THE ETHYL 
TRADEMARK 





THE MORE STATISTICS we dig up on this subject, 
the more confused we get. The ladies produce 
reams of figures showing that women drivers 
have fewer accidents than men. The men coun- 
ter by saying that such figures don’t mean any- 
thing because men operate cars and trucks 
under the most difficult conditions—day and 
night, through rain, fog, ice and snow. 


Since there are undoubtedly good and bad 
drivers of both sexes, we’ll leave it to you to 
find out who in your family knows the most about 
driving.See who scores highest on the quiz ques- 
tions below—dad, mother, brother or sister. 


], Ifa certain car with first-rate brakes running 20 miles 
per hour on a dry road can be stopped in 14 feet, how 
many feet would it take to stop it at 40 miles per hour 
(not counting driver’s reaction time) ? 


28 feet) 42 feet | 56 feet | 75 feet 


Colorful autumn leaves make a drive in 
the country particularly enjoyable at 


ae 


ble driver do when leaves cover the 


q this time of year, but what does a capa- 
ae road ahead? 





- The driver of the sedan has deliberately run through a 
red light. By stopping short, the driver of the converti- 
ble can avoid a collision. If she fails to do so, can she be 
held liable—considering it was the other driver who 
ran through the light? 


Yes | | No |} 


A. After the war every- 
body expected gasoline 
refiners to offer super- '4* 
gasolines. Why has gac-. —2>=3——-- = 
oline quality remained at its present roe for the past 
few months instead of soaring to new heights? 






5 If the steering wheel of a car pulls to one side when you 
“*® stop, what would you suspect the cause to be? 


a. Worn steering knuckles. 6. “Frozen” differential 


c. Worn or out-of-adjust- sears. 
ment brakes. d. Loose steering gear. 


a. Give two possible reasons why the tires of a car will 
“squeal” when rounding a corner. 


a. 


b. 


rf One way to round a curve is to take your foot com- 
® pletely off the gas and proceed without power. Another 
is to reduce speed before entering the curve and pro- 
ceed with some power on. Which method will help you 
around the curve better —reduce possibility of skidding? 








a. With power off. b. With some power on. 


FREE .. .“‘Professional Driving’ 
—a 72-page book that will make your 
driving safer, eesier and more econom- 
ical. Here are some chapter headings: 
‘*How to Handle a Blowout,’’ ‘‘Park- 
ing Made Simple,”’ ‘Driving Tips for 
Lity Traffic.’’ Offered FREE to car 
owners by Ethyl. 


PT te i mite cn ae net mene ee re 
Ethyl Corporation 
Post Office Box 317, New York 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Profes- 
sional Driving.’’ 











Name 





(Please Print) 


Address 
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New car by B.F.Goodrich shows 
how to make a bump behave 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


ie a new kind of car built by B. F. 
Goodrich, but only one will ever be 
made. It has parts of six popular cars, 
put together just to demonstrate a new 
kind of spring. That spring, made 
of rubber, will add more to your rid- 
ing comfort than anything since the 
air-filled tire replaced ‘the solid tire 
years ago. It’s already in use on many 
of the newest busses. 


It eliminates the last metal-to-metal 
contact between rough road and car 
frame, It consists of a metal cylinder 


filled with rubber, with a shaft in the 
center—with the rubber firmly bonded 
to both cylinder and shaft. The weight 
of the car connected to the shaft makes 
it turn inside the cylinder, gives a 
twisting action to the rubber. The 
bumps and road shocks that wear you 
out in driving with regular springs 
are smothered by the soft, twisting 
rubber before they reach the car frame. 

Naturally, this new car rides on 
the new B.F.Goodrich tire that out- 
wears prewar tires, has Koroseal uphol- 


stery and uses 13 other standard B.F. 
Goodrich products. Now it’s being 
lent to car manufacturers who are run- 
ning tests to see just what they need 
to do to fit the rubber spring into 
their own future designs. It’s typical of 
the research that has brought so many 
new developments in rubber, and con- 
stant improvement in standard prod- 
ucts. The B. F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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trom vineyards 
famous before America was discovered 
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Delicious Merito Wines have a “family 
tradition” of quality dating back to 1264, 
Since then the Marques del Merito’s 


ancestors have cultivated the vineyards 








that give you these choice wines— 


"The Flower of delightful in fragrant bouquet and smooth, 
700 years 0 | 
Magee rich, mellow flavor. Ask for Merito 


Sherries and Ports at any good dealer's. 


ee 


MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES AND PORTS 


ee National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept 50, Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York 
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Newsweek’s Crystal Ball 


RELATIVE PAGES 26 AND 27 sEPT 23 
ISSUE SHOULDN T YOU ADMIT YOU LIE OR 
TELL AUTHORITY FOR QUOTES OF TRUMAN 
AND STATEMENT SOMEONE GHOST WROTE 
WALLACE BOOK? ALSO WHO WAS PRESENT 
BESIDES TRUMAN AND WALLACE TO GIVE 
SUCH CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT? HOW 
DO YOU KNOW “THE PRESIDENT SEVERAL 
TIMES CONSIDERED PHONING BYRNES? ... 


D. R. HANHART 
MADEARA, CALIF. 


Naturally Newsweek will not disclose its 
sources. Rather it will quote, without nam- 
ing, a Presidential aide with many years of 
Washington experience: “NeEwsweEex’s play- 
by-play story on the Wallace episode was 
the damndest piece of reporting I’ve ever 
seen. I learned some facts from it even T 
hadn't known. but which 1 found upon in- 
vestigation to be true.” 


Por 


Gall and Soda 


The veteran’s cup must be very bitter 
( NEwsWEEK, Sept. 23)—it’s beginning to be 
rather bitter to all the rest of us. 

What with some eight or ten billions spent 
by all of us for his education, some unde- 
termined sum for his training and rehabili- 
tation—three billions for terminal pay, eight 
or ten billions for loans—and a budget ex- 
pense of eleven billions solely for his benefit 
during this fiscal year, I'm beginning to 
wonder what else he wants .. . 

It might be a good idea for this particular 
veteran (and several million others) to leam 
that for telling the truth, being decent, and 
fighting for one’s country no man has a 
right to expect pay. Those are some of the 
things every man should do for nothing. - 
But it seems they want “reassurance,” “ap- 
preciation,” and jobs for which they are not 
fitted and in which they have not had any 
experience. Permit me a long loud raucous 
laugh. This guy should be waked up and 
taught some of the facts of life. 


P. Hh, F 


(Full name withheld on request ) 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Job Finding 

NEWSWEEK’s report two months ago of a 
growing labor shortage (NEWSWEEK, July 
29) sent me scurrying to the nearest branch 
of the United States Employment Service to 
find “the right job.” Instead, I found what 
many other veterans have found—nothing. 
At the end of three weeks I had visited 
three USES offices in two states and per- 
sonnel managers of a dozen New England 
firms. It was the same old story—nothing 
doing. 

When I had exhausted every other means, 
I paid a visit to a local employment agency. 
“Certainly,” they told me, “we've got just 
what you're looking for.” Within 48 hours 
I had received a note of introduction to the 
personnel manager of a reputable local firm 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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“Pm all over the 
map at once’ 


“TT certainly keeps me on the go... my job of 
distributing equipment and supplies to the Bell 
Telephone companies throughout the nation. 


**Right now I’m busier than ever. . . delivering 
telephones, switchboards, cable and countless other 
kinds of apparatus and supplies. They’ re all needed 
for the Bell System’s construction program of more 
than $2,000,000,000...to give you better-than- 
ever telephone service. 


“T maintain 29 distributing houses at strategic 
locations, where I keep some 10,000 different items 
in stock .. . and where I also repair telephone 
equipment. 


“And that’s only part of my job. I’m manufac- 
turer and purchaser for the Bell System... and I 
install central office equipment. 


‘**Remember my name... 


“It’s Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL pe SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of of telephone of telephone central 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- apparatus and office equipment. 


|) phone companies. supplies, 
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U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 
like most of the world’s great indus- 
trial concerns, is an important user of 
various types of Burroughs machines. 
In this office of the Indianapolis 
plant, Burroughs Electric Calculators 
are used on practically every desk. 

















Burroughs has always been first in developing machines and operating 
features to make office work simpler, faster, easier. This is the continu- 
ing objective of a research staff that works in close cooperation with 
businessmen and operators everywhere. Today, more engineers and 


scientists than at any time in Burroughs history are working with the 





finest laboratory equipment obtainable, improving current Burroughs 
IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


products and creating new machines for the needs of tomorrow. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32 








FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SFPVICE 


¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 























Chase 
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“, +e Chase? Take an order for=”’ 


IT takes a nationwide organization tofill an order like that! That’s 
why Chase is known as ‘‘Headquarters for Brass and Copper.” 


Twenty Chase warehouses ship out copper and brass in small 
quantities in all sections of the country. Back of them are the 
Chase mills and factories rolling out huge orders in carload 
quantities. Truly a network geared for super-service! 


Let our metallurgists help you with information on new alloys. 
Just call your nearest Chase warehouse or sales office. We hope it 
won’t be long, too, before we can accept and fill all your orders for 
brass and copper. Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
bury 91, Conn. A subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
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BRASS & COPPER 














T DIDN’T HAPPEN on the ball 

diamond. 

It happened at the best house party 
of the year, where his partner was the 
girl he had tried for weeks to meet. She 
simply had no time for him, and showed 
it. After all, you couldn’t blame her. And 
he, poor lug, never guessed what the 
trouble was. They don’t teach things like 
that* at college. 


How About You? 


If you want to put your best foot for- 
ward don’t take chances with halitosis 
(unpleasant breath)*. It’s often three 
strikes against you right off the bat. 

You may be free of it one day and 
guilty of it the next. Why take chances? 
Listerine Antiseptic is the simple, wholly 
delightful precaution that so many popu- 
lar people never omit. 





Simply rinse the mouth with Listerine 
Antiseptic. Almost at once it makes your 
breath fresher, sweeter, less likely to 
offend. 

While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles clinging 
to mouth surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic 
halts such fermentation, then overcomes 
the odors fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BEFORE ANY DATE. .LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC For orAL HYGIENE 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

and began working there two days later at 
what I consider to be a fine starting job at 
excellent starting pay. 

Today I received the bill from the em- 
ployment agency: Forty bucks—for a slip of 
paper, a so-called “introduction.” 

Why don’t these employers get wise and 
advertise their good jobs with the USES so 
a veteran doesn’t have to pay through the 
nose to find out about them? 

Lowe Lu M. STEWART 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Saal 


Porterhouse Paradise 

Noticing in NewsweExk how North Ameri- 
cans find very little meat and other pro- 
visions on their markets nowadays I thought 
your readers would be interested in this pic- 





What meat looks like 


ture of a provisioner’s window in Argentina. 
Those large objects hanging down in the 
center of the window are beef sides. 
Jose Garcia 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Used-Car Menagerie 

Operation Circus in NEwsweeEk, Sept. 9 
revived what little faith I had in the OPA. 
It appears likely that a few of those $75,- 
000,000 provided for that government bun- 
gler agency will be well spent, but if Mr. 
Moseley (OPA special agent) thinks he had 
a circus full of violators on the East Coast, 
may I suggest he and his car buyers take 
a trip to Wichita and surrounding territory? 
There’s a whole zoo full around here. 

I've held a veteran’s priority for a surplus 
car since December 1945; my buddy has 
one dated in the fall of 1945. Neither of us 
has received an award, Mathematically 
speaking, someone else is getting the surplus 
besides the veteran. 

My first $2,300 price tag on the 46 models 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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WHO GIVES MONEY A JOB? 


Out in the grain bin are sacks of seed. They 
can stay there till doomsday and never turn 
into wheat, corn, rye, or any other paying crop. 


But when someone comes along with ambi- 
tion, a plow, and a piece of land that the sun 
shines on, the seed comes to life. 


That’s the way it is with money. 


Money tucked away is idle and non-productive. 
It creates no jobs, pays no wages, puts up no 
buildings. It stays there and dries out. 


But when someone comes along with an idea, 


ambition, and a capacity for organization, 
money goes to work. It starts producing. 


Who is this someone? Management. The men 
in business, all down the line, who activate 
money and make it useful. They give money a 
job. They put a foot on the spade. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 
welfare or the public welfare. 





N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 

















Ever watch a global flight? 


EE a thousand miles of night, anywhere 
over the earth, Navaglobe can provide a way to 
direct the navigation of planes globally ... as if they 
were in a fishbowl. Now being perfected for future 
use by IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, Navaglobe will radio exact bearings to pilots 
within seconds of a call through a world-wide system 
stations and 


of strategically located radio “eye” 


plotting centers. * Navaglobe combined with Navar, 





IT&T’s wide-range radio-radar airport traffic control, 
and the war-proved IT&T instrument landing system, 
will extend the scope and reliability of air navigation 
far beyond present-day standards. Not only in aids 
to aerial navigation but in the broad fields of com- 
munications, radio and television, IT&T’s world- 
wide research laboratories, manufacturing plants 
and operating facilities are dedicated to the achieve- 


ment of a more neighborly, peaceful world. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





America’s World-Wide Leu:'er in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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@ Safety first, last and always—that’s the motto of 
millions who depend on tough Kelly Tires for long 
miles of trouble-free driving. 

And it’s buzlt-in safety—built into that rugged 
Armorubber tread, compounded from new American- 
made materials. Built into stronzer cord and sturdier 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
52 YEARS— 








beads with painstaking care that has made depend- 
ability the Kelly watchword for 52 years. 

For tire service as dependable as the tires he sells, 
see the Kelly Dealer in your community! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 














-— Cornerstones of Profitable Production — 











PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


PLANNING 


























MANUFACTURING 


MATERIALS CONTROL 





PURCHASING 















. 














FOLLOW-UP 








MACHINE LOADING 








Coordination of plant functions requires properly organized “Fact-Power” centralizes control of materials, purchasing 
record controls for efficient, low-cost operation. and production in single record— protected in Safe-Kardex. 
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To simplify machine loading for maximum output, leading or- Signalled Visible Tip Folders assure positive follow-up of 
ganizations use the visible “Fact-Power” of Sched-U-Graph. purchase and job orders, prevent costly production delays, 











e 8 i a 
Lene simplifies planning and control —— 
@ The effective use of “Fact-Power” chines it can yield greater output with motion and provide a running picture 
in production planning and control more economic runs. It can synchro- —_ of progress on each job in the plant. 
opens many opportunities if you are nize the flow of materials with All with impressive savings in 
seeking higher manufacturing effi- production schedules with- executive and clerical time! 
on ra i nies ‘ os ee ” ss 
ciency with lower costs under present out rush “orders and thedan ni Al Se eqn 
regulations. ger of unforeseen shortages. a study SP-KD2027 — ‘Production 
In ‘Fact-Power” are the corner- It can integrate the control Control Systems’ — showing the im- 
ee ; : pressive benefits being obtained with 
stones of profitable operation. of ali operations at one cen- ; 
i j : pees modern production control methods 
Applied to the scheduling of ma- tral point, eliminate waste and equipment in industry. 





A request on your business letterhead will bring you a copy on special loan service. 


315 Fourth Avenue 


SYSTEMS DIVISION New York 10, N. Y. 





GOPYRIGHT 1946. REMINGTON RAND ING. 








That—and maybe more—will 
be the toll fire will take during the 
next year! 

Much of this tragedy and eco- 
nomic loss can be avoided if people 


will exercise more care. 


The President has proclaimed 
October 6th to October 12th Fire 
Prevention Week, to focus the 
eyes of the nation on this impor- 
tant problem. But we must make 
every week Fire Prevention Week 
—if we hope to check this ever- 
growing toll of avoidable death, 
injury, and destruction of 





valuable property. 


Now is the time to check war- 
weary equipment and wiring— 
and to repair it or replace it as 
soon as possible. 

Now is the time to clean up 
attics, cellars and flues—to place 
inflammable materials away from 
fire exposure, and to put oily rags, 
paints and polishes in safe, fire- 
proof containers. 


Now is the time to promise 
yourself not to be careless with 
matches, not to be careless while 
smoking indoors anywhere. 


Remember —insurance can pay 
for property destroyed by fire, 
but it cannot buy back a life! 





I See 10,000 Deaths ... : 
Over *500,000,000 Fire Damage! 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 
- + NIAGARA - - 
AMERICAN EAGLE 


{FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES) 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Bernard M. Culver, Chairman 
Frank A. Christensen, President 


| « INSURANCE GROUP * 














Motorists’ dollars go farther 
when pavements are 


CONCRETE 


OTORISTS like concrete 
for its high gas and tire 
mileage, minimum wear and 
tear on automobiles. Further- 
more, concrete’s gritty surface 
is geared to the tires for quick, 
safe stops—wet or dry. Its light 
matte surface makes for easier 
visibility at night, helps avoid 
accidents. 


Low cost—first and last 


Concrete pavement usually 
costs less to build than any 
other pavement of equal load- 
carrying capacity, for all but 
the lighter traffic. And con- 
crete pavement is maintained 
at lower cost than other types 


of paving, even though the 
traffic is generally heavier on 
concrete. This has been proved 
by comparative maintenance 


costs in many states. 


Low annual cost 


Low first cost, plus long life 
at low maintenance expense, 
equals low annual cost—a 
pretty good reason why con- 
crete’s the preferred pavement 
for principal urban and rural 
highways and streets. 

So remember, your gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle license 
fees will buy more highway 
service per dollar when in- 


vested in concrete pavements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept.10a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
stopped me cold in the used-car market. 
Come, come, Mr. Moseley, “Operations 
Menagerie” is calling you. 
Epon R. BELL 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


ee 


Eyes on Moscow 

Americans must have a fear complex 
about Russia. That is what I judge the situ- 
ation from Newsweek of Sept. 23. To wit: 
Foreign section, long story on how Russia 
may ask revision of Potsdam for reparations; 
story on Russians in Tokyo, even “A slab- 
sided Russian female nightly disrobes and 
bathes before an open window in full view 
of the Allied press”; Education section, story 
on the opening of Russian schools and how 
they distort history of America. 

Why not quit looking at Europe for a 
while, NEWSWEEK, and concentrate on evils 
in America? Why not quit looking at Russia? 


Max Grayson 


South Bend, Ind. 


Like an ostrich? 


@ Your article on conditions inside Russia 
quite properly pointed out the damage to 
Russian economy by the German invasion. 
But I wonder if your readers appreciate the 





Sovfoto 
Land of No Strikes: A new passenger 
car in the Stalin auto-plant in Moscow 


advantages Russia has in being free of 
strikes. Recently, for instance, a British La- 
bor party delegation visiting Russia found 
motor-car production there in full swing. 
But I note in your magazine that American 
production lags, due, for one thing, to the 
recent strikes. 


Joun H. P. Lone 
London, England 


Habit-Forming? 

In your FYI department in the Sept. 23 
issue, I was interested to know that Editor 
Bliven has found as comfortable a way of 
digesting his NEwsweex as I have. Mine is 
read each week as I sip my [breakfast] 
coffee . . . alone in my apartment... 

The first morning I take Science and 
Medicine, then comes Radio and so on from 
cover to cover. I may have to change brands 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Who says business and pleasure dont mix ? 





PULLMAN has been making business trips a pleasure 
/ @ for more than 80 years! When you travel by Pullman, 2. 
you enjoy service, comfort and safety that no other way 
‘of going places fast can match. 








SERVICE! Pullman employes take pride in extending to 
you the travel hospitality for which Pullman is world- 
famous. Their courteous attention to your every wish 
helps make your Pullman trip a memorable event. 





air-conditioned sitting room by day, where you can 
work or relax, alone ...a private bedroom when you 
want the restful sleep you get when you go Pullman. 


3 COMFORT! Your Pullman room is all your own—an ¢ 
9 ° 


SAFETY! No worry about weather, roads or mountains 
in an all-steel Pullman car. You get there—on the 
dependable schedules business trips demand. So who 
says business and pleasure don’t mix? When you go 
Pullman, your pleasure is our business! 





FOR A RELAXING “OVERNIGHT VACATION” 
BETWEEN TWO BUSY DAYS... THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
U m n WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, Che Patiman Company 

















ORDER MASTER 











SHIPPING ORDER 
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KEYSTONE CHROMIUM 
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KEYSTONE CHROMIUM CORP, 


One great feature of Ditto and Ditto Business 
Systems is simplicity! One writing, one typing, 
one paper original—no mats, no stencils, no 
special skills required—yet Ditto speedily 
makes all the copies needed for the most 
complicated Production, Purchasing, Payroll, 
and Order-Billing routines! No other methods 
perform so efficiently. Ask us for proof. Let us 
show you how Ditto Business Systems get 
things done. No obligation, of course. 


DITTO, Inc. 
2244 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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THE BOEING 417 


Brings the Flight Age to Everytown 


Twin-engine Boeing 417 takes off 
ond lands on small airports 


Ground personnel, equipment and 
station-stop time cut to minimum 


Passengers may handle their own baggage 
Cargo quickly loaded direct from trucks 


Low-level floor eliminates 


1 di 
er 7 7 ramp 








Improved heating, ventilati 


and sound-insulation provide unusual 
passenger comfort 


Exclusive Boeing Panorama 
windows and high-wing design give 
unobstructed visibility 


Cruising speed 200 miles an hour 


At last the flight age reaches beyond the 
main air routes! Boeing engineering now 
brings you the Boeing 417—a new, luxury 
air transport designed to put Everytown 
on the air map. 

Built specifically for local service, this 
new 20-24 passenger transport will en- 
able millions more people to fly—and 
fly all the way! By connecting with the 
great trunkline air terminals, it will bring 
all cities and towns within quick, easy 
range of the average citizen. 


Combining exceptional operating econ- 


omy with superliner performance and 
comfort, the Boeing 417 is years ahead 





of anything yet conceived for short and 
medium range flight schedules. 


Boeing engineering met the need for 
this first new local service transport just 
as it has stood ready to meet every major 
need in air history. This same engineer- 
ing leadership produced the B-17 Flying 
Fortress and the B-29 Superfortress to fill 
the enormous needs of war; the great 
Boeing-built Clippers to span the oceans; 
the first pressurized transport—the four- 
engine Stratoliner; and the majestic 
Stratocruiser, first true super-transport of 
the new air age. Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.; Wichita, Kans. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


of coffee and patronize some of the caffein- 
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Fay GOLIGHTLY 
Bay City, Texas 
New Flanders Fields 
Recently my wife and I were able to visit 
the grave of our son, Sgt. Edmund Buckley, 
who was killed in action in Germany. Our 
son is buried in the United Stat2s military 
cemetery at St. Avold, France. While there, 
Major Williams, the officer in charge, and 
his personnel showed us every courtesy. It 
was wonderful for our morale to see this 
fine, well-kept cemetery. 
CorNeELIus BUCKLEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diccon Simpson 

That was a nice article you had about 
Dick Simpson in your Sept. 23 issue, but he 
did not get his nickname of “Deacon” from 
his tall spare frame and his habit of wearing 
horn-rimmed glasses far down his nose. Not 
because he was a teetotaler. It was given 
him im Richmond more than 35 years ago, 
when he was, as we used to say in ribaldry, 
Damaging Editor of The Times-Dispatch. 
It was corrupted from Diccon, the recog- 
nized Old English form of Richard, be- 
stowed on anyone admired and loved by 
intimates. For Diccon Simpson was not only 
an able newspaper man but a gentle, kindly 
soul who played his part on the journalistic 
stage according to the script, yet showed 
quite another ‘side to his ffiends. 

Jay Lewis 
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Mike Fright 

NEWSWEEK editors must be hypnotized by 
microphones I noted that seven of the 
personages pictured in the Sept. 30 issue 
were talking into them: Senator Pepper, 
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THE FREMONT 
An unsurpassed, classic wing 
tip of plump Luxura calf. 


Hand burnished to a subtly 
mellowed brown. Bostonian 


Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 
Footsavers $12.95 to $14.50 


Some Styles Slightly Higher 

















Mesmerist Mike—and Ed, mesmerized 





Winston Churchill, four actors on the radio 
page, Clarence K. Streit, and Michael 
Straight. I enclose a sketch to show what 
effect microphones must have on you. 
R. J. SEMBLON 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Fair sketch art, Mr. Semblon, but poor 
addition. Count your list again, It makes 
eight. 
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Who puts 
Grandma. 


? in the 4 
driver's seat? . 











There was a time when “For Men 
Only” signs hung pretty firmly on 
the steering wheels of cars. 


It took a potent arm to twist stem- 
winding engines into action—so 
Grandma, Mother and the girls 
were relegated to the back seat. 


But there wasn’t much of a market 
for horsepower that sat in the garage 
all week while Papa was at work. 


No, years ago, men got busy 
developing a thing called the 


self-starter. 


They were General Motors men, 
and they were—quite frankly— 
looking for bigger sales and a more 
prosperous business. 





°urnat Morons 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Wie Pagel sung 
when a Gubintid Progbtee 


CHEVROLET *- PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + GUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER ° 


The self-starter sold a lot of 


cars. It made money for GM. And | 


part of those earnings, plowed 


back into the business, enabled 
GM to build better cars. 


You know the fine cars that have 
developed since—the big factories 
— the modern equipment — the 
thousands on thousands of jobs— 
the multiplied wages that have 


come with automobile progress. 


You know how Grandma has 
moved from the back seat to com- 
mand of a car of her own. 
How distance has been 











shortened, roads improved, all life 
bettered because of the automobile. 


And what has GM’s share been? 
In the past 29 years, its stock- 


holders have received in divi- 
dends an average of about 7%4¢ 
on each dollar of sales. In the war 
years, they got only 3%¢. 

Not much to pay, is it, for the jobs 
made, factories built, improve- 
ments provided, comforts added to 
living? 

In short — here’s a pretty good 
demonstration of how greatly all 
the people profit when a business 
prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast fo coast, twice 
weekly. See your !ocal newspaper for time and station. 
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Making Motors Hum... Your Tune 





Kemote Control 


A Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Starter and its 
control station can be widely separated, 























How effectively any motor does its job, how dependably 
it serves, how long it lasts, are matters determined largely 
by the motor control that directs and protects it. Be- 
cause this is true, thousands of factories specify Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control and refuse to accept any sub- 
stitute. They have found that Cutler-Hammer Magnetic 
Starters (Bulletin 9586) permit them to fit motors accu- 
rately to the needs of each job. Motor and control can 
be as near or as widely .separated as desired. Control 
stations in multiple can be used to save 
steps or afford greater safety. Or auto- eo 
matic operations may be had by the use 
of time switches, limit switches, float 
or pressure switches, temperature con- 






A number of control stations can be used 
to save steps or provide greater safety. 
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MOTOR CONTROL == 


CUTLER 
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Limit switches, time switches, float or 
pressure switches allow automatic control. 





trols, etc. But of greatest importance to the many users 
of Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Starters is the dependable 
trouble-free operation they assure ... due to such fa- 
mous engineering features as dust-safe vertical contacts 
and the eutectic alloy overload relay. Cutler-Hammer 
Magnetic Starters are the choice of the experts, recom- 
mended by the majority of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, featured as standard equipment by leading 
machinery builders and carried in stock by recognized 
electrical wholesalers everywhere. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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GOING UP: While all Newsweek sub- 
scribers have received a_ publisher's 
memo concerning the impending rise in 
subscription rates, there are 
those who buy us on the news- 
stands who may not have been 
warned. As a matter of fact, 
hundreds of thousands could 
go right on buying newsstand 
copies and never know the dif- 
ference, because no change in 
ihe newsstand price is contem- 
plated at this time. However, for those 
who have been thinking of having the 
mailman carry the magazines to them in- 
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stead of carrying it themselves, this is 
fair warning, After midnight Dec. 31 the 
new rates are to go into effect. 
According to Frank Ware, 
Circulation Director, the situa- 
tion is this: In the last year 
the cost of getting News- 
WEEK to you has ballooned 53 
per cent—a result of higher 
paper costs, printing expenses, 
salaries, editorial expenses, etc. 
He says his belt is so tight 
that he has a loud buzzing in his ears, 
which is aggravated when he looks at his 
top-heavy budget sheets. And so his re- 
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luctant decision to offset partially that 
rapid upward trend with a rate rise which 
now reads $6.50 for one year, $10 for 
two, and $13 for three. Until Dec. 31, 
however, you can get NEwswEEK at’ the 
same old rates—$5, $7.50, and $10. 
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BACK TO WORK: One person who needs 
no “National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” (see page 62) to 
remind her of the problems faced by 
wounded veterans is Marguerite Clark, 
NEWSWEEK'S Medicine Editor. Ever since 
1943, her department has covered in de- 
tail new developments in the rehabilita- 
tion program, and she knows that a case 
is not complete until the veteran has a 
job again. Mrs. Clark’s unusual grasp of 
the problem and her concern for it were 
recognized last summer during the AMA 
Convention at San Francisco. She was 
the only reporter to attend a dinner given 
solely for veterans who had lost arms 
and legs and who had overcome their 
handicaps. Our representative was almost 
ashamed of her lack of dexterity in their 
presence. Mrs, Clark was invited because 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chief consultant on 
Rehabilitation for the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine, appreciated News- 
WEEK'S continued attention to the vital 
process of giving the handicapped the 
opportunity to live again. 
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THE BIG EYE: Oriental response to 
NEWSWEEK-Pacific is often abstruse but 
usually gratifying, A card from a Mr, 
Watanabe of Hidaka-machi, Hyogo-ken, 
reads: “Sirs, The Pa- 
cific NEWSWEEK is 
got by me on today. 
The MORE, The 
Better. Special Pic- 
ture Review (For- 
eign Editions only) 
is Wonderful, my 
ogle grew fattere now. How interesting 
the NEWSWEEK IS! SCIENCE AND MEDI- 
CINE is the most usuful for the human 
welfare, I enjoyed it quietly. So long.” 
So long, Mr. Watanabe, and may fu- 
ture issues continue to bring fat ogles 
with quiet enjoyment. 
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THE COVER: Alicia Alonso, Cuban-born 
ballerina, is Latin America’s brightest 
contribution to ballet. This week Miss 
Alonso opens her Broadway ballet sea- 
son with the Ballet Theater, sharing top 
billing with Nora Kaye, whom NeEws- 
WEEK first recognized nationally as a new 
star in 1942. The camera caught Miss 
Alonso in a position symbolic of ballet 
itself today—in midair. With three major 
companies and some dozen minor groups 
scheduled for tours, Americans this sea- 
son will be called on to support far more 
ballet than ever before (see page 86). 




















The Company that bought a YCILOP! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Any accident ooking for a place to happen aways chose the Winkle Works! 


Lite was nothing but accidents and low production, when Mr, Friendly 
suggested a Yilop."A what?” said Mr, Winkle, the resident 


wad’ "A Ycilop,” said Mr. wernt Its a pat watch dog, part guardian 


ay angel, with a mixture of cash register! 





“There’s no such animal!” said Winkle. 
Mr. Friendly went to the door and called, “Here Ycilop!” Then in 
through the door it came. 
















“This Ycilop,” said Mr. Friendly, “has helped cut accidents 
ee as much as 80% in some plants. It can actually CONTROL 
. LossEs*. And when accidents do happen, it foots the 
bills... doctors, lawsuits, everything! .. 

“A Ycilop,” he explained, “is simply policy spelled 
backwards. This is American Mutual’s special 
Workmen’s Compensation Y cilop!” 


Well sir, Winkle said he’d try it 
..and when he saw how 
accidents fell off... how worker 





morale leaped and production soared, he cried: 
“Thanks to that Ycilop, we're as yppah a company 
as you'll find anywhere..,and yppah is — happy!” 


Your helping hand Provided with every Ycilop! ... American Mutual’s 
when trouble comes! I. E. LOSS CONTROL®* service...a special service 
that helps reduce manufacturing costs... 
boost profits... improve employee morale. Write 
for full details. American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept. A-61. 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


"Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





AMERICA N MUTUAL ..-the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today s 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 


PPD DD? 
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Capital Straws 


I hasn’t been announced but Presi- 
dent Truman has instructed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to make a study of plans 
for the decentralization of industry as a 
military preparedness measure. It will 
take 4,000 experts to make the survey 
.. . Secretary Snyder is studying a pos- 
sible long-range reorganization of Treas- 
ury Department functions on the basis 
of a study made for him by a private firm. 
He’s anxious to set a good example for 
other agencies by sharply reducing the 
Treasury's operating expenses . . . Sec- 
retary Byrnes was one of the strongest 
backers of W. Averell Harriman for 
Secretary of Commerce. The President 
also indicated he would follow Byrnes’s 
recommendation on the choice of Harri- 
man’s successor in London . . . Treasury 
officials privately admit that the depart- 
ment’s research staff is working out a 
modest program to reduce Federal taxes 
next year... Senator Kilgore, new chair- 
man of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, plans an inquiry into the 
business connections of U.S. firms and 
European cartels. 


Truman’s Reticence ’ 


After Stalin replied to the questions 
submitted by its Moscow correspondent, 
The London Sunday Times asked Presi- 
dent Truman to respond to an almost 
identical list of questions. Truman seri- 
ously considered the proposal but finally 
rejected it. Even so, White House circles 
expect him to make another major speech 
on foreign policy before long. 


Soviet-U. S. Quarrel 


Behind the diplomatic scenes a minor 
Soviet-American dispute is raging over 
the registration, under the Foreign Agents 
Act, of the foreign delegates to the All- 
Slav Congress in New York last week. 
The Justice Department, backed by the 
State Department, insists that the dele- 
gates must register and has told each 
that failure to do so makes him liable 
to fine and imprisonment. The Soviet 
Embassy, however, informed the State 
Department that it will not permit the 
delegation to register as foreign agents 
and that it regarded the affair as an 
attempt to entrap the Slav delegates 


into admitting that they are agents of 


the Soviet government. The delegates 
involved are from Poland, Bulgaria, Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, and Czechoslovakia. 


Next Navy Chief 


Those who know say that the recent 
transfer of Vice Admiral Denfeld, Chief 
of the Bureau of Personnel, to command 
of the Pacific Fleet and the Pacific Ocean 
Areas indicates he’s being groomed to 
succeed Admiral Nimitz as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Nimitz’s term expires 
in December 1947. It was held to two 
years instead of the usual four because 
both President Truman and Secretary 
Forrestal want to transfer top control 
of the Navy to younger men as soon as 
possible. 


Another Wallace Letter 


Another Wallace foreign-policy letter 
is still unpublished. When Gen. W. Bedell 
Smith was appointed U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia, Wallace decided to suggest the 
creation of a trade mission to Moscow. 
He incorporated his ideas in a general 
memorandum urging that inereased trade 
would pave the way for a better under- 
standing, and sent it to Truman for clear- 
ance. It is reported that Truman read, 
approved, and initialed the Wallace 
memo, and sent it on to General Smith. 
Although Wallace made a passing refer- 
ence to the memo in his July 23 letter 
to the President, an important fact was 
obscured by the excitement attending 
Wallace’s resignation: The July letter was 
not the first written exposition of Wal- 
lace’s Russian views available to the 
President for study, since the memo for 
Bedell Smith was delivered to the White 
House in March. 


Byrnes’s Health 


Despite official denials by State De- 
partment spokesmen, diplomatic circles 
say Secretary Byrnes has told intimate 
associates in Paris that Wallace’s de- 
parture from the Cabinet will enable 
him to resign for reasons of health after 
the Paris conference and the United 
Nations Assembly are over. Had Wallace 
remained in the Cabinet, these sources 
say, Byrnes’s resignation would inevitably 
have been attributed to foreign-policy 
changes. Byrnes is now 67. 


Puerto Rican Problem 


Don’t expect Senate President Muiioz 
Marin, leader of Puerto Rico’s dominant 
Popular party, to commit himself on 
statehood vs. independence until he 


knows the exact economic terms involved 


in those political alternatives. He fears 
that Puerto Rico will die economically 
if its exports are subject to U.S. tariffs. 
He thinks the Philippines erred in ac- 
cepting an independence under which 
they will have to pay full tariffs after 
twenty years. 


National Notes 


The Army-Navy Munitions Board is 
surveving Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
and the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico 
as possible military centers in case of 
atomic war . . . Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson’s health again is giving him 
trouble and he will have to take a long 
rest when he finishes his nationwide cam- 
paign speaking tour, possibly leaving 
Washington for good if his doctors insist 
.. . Although the next session of Con- 
gress is three months off, Truman’s aides 
are already preparing legislative proposals 
for submission to the ‘legislators. The 
President is expected to ask again for the 
“must” legislation which failed at the 
last session . . . Army ordnance experts 
are trying to work out a flexible armor 
combat suit for infantrymen. 
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Trends Abroad 


‘thew are signs of a further growth 
of anti-Semitism in Russia. Jews are being 
removed from high-ranking posts in the 
Foreign office and other Soviet ministries 
and agencies . . . In recognition of the 
trend toward self-government in India 
the U.S. will shortly establish an Em- 
bassy in New Delhi. India, which is now 
represented in Washington by an agent 
general attached to the British Embassy 
will also send an ambassador . . . The 
Soviet-dominated Albanian Government 
now prohibits flights of ATC aircraft 
over Albania en route to Greece. American 
planes landing in Tirana and proceeding 
to Greece must fly now over the Adriatic 
rather than the direct overland route. 


Churchill’s Successor? 


Discreet maneuvers are being made 
to persuade Winston Churchill to relin- 
quish the leadership of Britain’s Con- 
servative party. It’s possible that the 
move may come into the open at the 
current party conference. Some party 
leaders feel that he doesn’t fit in with 
the party’s more liberal mood and regard 
him as a political liability except as an 
elder statesman. Whether Churchill goes 
willingly or unwillingly, now or in the 
predictable future, his likeliest successor 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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is Anthony Eden, who’s out ahead of 
other possible candidates for the post. 
Because Eden has been clearly pegged as 
a foreign affairs expert in the past, it is 
expected that he will now give increas- 
ing attention to Britain’s home problems. 


Soviet Navy 


The powerful Politburo has vetoed, at 
least for the time being, Soviet big Navy 
elements’ proposal to make Russia a 
great sea power. The Kremlin was much 
taken for a time with the dream of sea 
power, but now has decided that not 
even Russia can afford the cost of being 
a first-class power both on land and at 
sea, and that the Soviet Army comes first. 


Big Hand for Molotoft 


Diplomatic observers say that during 
the recent session of the Polish National 
Council in Warsaw the U. S. and British 
Ambassadors incurred the wrath of Po- 
lish officials by remaining seated while 
members of the Council, the press, and 
the public rose to applaud speakers 
praising the Soviet Union’s contributions 
to Poland’s independence. The audience 
stood and applauded every time Molo- 
tofPs name was mentioned. 


France and Siam 


In an attempt to win American support 
in the French-Siamese territorial dispute, 
France is sending the Premiers of Cam- 
bodia and Laos to Washington for con- 
ferences with U.S. officials. The two 
Indo-Chinese officials are expected to 
plead that the 1941 cession by Vichy of 
parts of Cambodia and Laos to Siam was 
obtained under duress and that the 
territory under dispute should be re- 
turned to the French-sponsored govern- 
ments of the two provinces. 


Anti-Franco Maneuver 


Spanish Republicans are maneuvering 
to have France, Belgium, or some other 
democratic government replace Russia 
in leading the fight for the diplomatic 
isolation of Franco’s government at the 
United Nations Assembly meeting. Pre- 
mier Giral will come from Paris to New 
York to direct the Spanish Republic’s 
part in the battle. 


Foreign Notes 


The house in which Johann Strauss 
composed the “Blue Danube” is now 
headquarters of the Austrian Communist 
party for that district of Vienna. The 
facade is almost covered by an enormous 
picture of Stalin . . . You can discount 
recent reports of the sighting of rocket 
projectiles over Italian cities . . . Leopold 
Stokowski and Eugene Ormandy may 
appear as guest conductors in Vienna 
this winter or in the early spring under 
U.S. military government auspices ... . 
President-elect Aleman of Mexico is seri- 
ously considering canceling, or at least 
postponing, his contemplated visit to the 
U.S. in November. The reason—the pres- 


sure of domestic political problems . . . 
Diplomatic circles in China say that 
General Marshall soon will return to 
Washington for consultation with Presi- 
dent Truman on the critical Chinese situ- 
ation . . . The Canadian toy industry, 
expanded from 50 manufacturers to 250 
since 1939, is moving into the former 
monopoly-market of German and Japa- 
nese toy makers by exporting to 27 
countries, 





Bank Union Drive 


The CIO’s United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America soon will 
launch a full-scale organizing drive in 
the nation’s leading banks. The move 
has the backing of CIO Chief Phil Mur- 
ray, who believes white-collar workers 
must be brought into union organizations 
before the CIO’s economic and political 
aims can be achieved. : 


Federal Trade Crackdown 


In line with its current policy revisions, 
the Federal Trade Commission may soon 
drastically change its methods for crack- 
ing down on industries guilty of unfair 
business practices. The FTC usually picks 
out a handful of misbehaving companies 
in any industry and prosecutes them to 
establish an industrywide example. FTC 
plans now under study would include in 
the crackdown all companies in any de- 
linquent industry. The change stems from 
persistent complaints of the “chosen few,” 
who protest being whipping boys for a 
whole industry. 


Schwellenbach on Injunctions 


Labor Secretary Schwellenbach was 
more active in the Pittsburgh utility- 
strike crisis than was generally realized 
(see page 31). He used “moral suasion” 
to get the court’s injunction lifted and 
made clear that he considered the jailing 
of strike leaders illegal. He is flatly against 
“government by injunction” in either 
federal or state courts. 


Business Footnotes 


U.S. railroads, already harassed by 
a scheduled Senate investigation of 
bankruptcy setups and by freight-rate 
proceedings before the ICC and the 
Supreme Court, now must get ready to 
defend themselves against impending 
government suits to recover millions of 
dollars in wartime freight charges . . . 
Several new hosiery and Celanese mills 
probably will be going up soon in the 
South. Southern Senators have been 
pressuring the CPA for release of critical 
materials and getting results . . . Stock- 
market traders who base their operations 
on fluctuations of the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages are trying to guess whether what 
they believe is now a bear market will 
resemble the five-month drop ended in 
April 1939; the thirteen-month decline 
ended. March 1938; or the 31-month 
setback ended April 1942 . . . It would 


not come as a surprise in banking quar- 


ters if the $2,000,000 reduction in the 
public debt effective this week was the 
last to.be made in 1946. 





Movie Lines 


Hollywood story editors, hungry for 
new material, are buzzing about Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox’s payment of $215,000 
for rights to a forthcoming Kenneth 
Roberts novel, “Lydia Bailey,” without 
seeing either manuscript or proofs. 
“Northwest Passage” is the only one of 
Roberts’s_ best-selling books previously 
filmed .. . In the opinion of insiders, the 
talk about Fred Astaire’s retirement from 
the screen is a bit hasty . . . The long- 
delayed filming of Lloyd Douglas’s “The 
Robe” will finally get under way next 
spring, with release set for the 1947 
Christmas season . . . To ballyhoo “The 
White Tower,” forthcoming picturization 
of James Ullman’s novel about mountain 
climbing, RKO may finance a $100,000 
“White Tower Expedition” in an attempt 
to scale unconquered Mount Everest. 


Book Notes 

Copies of “Paper Bullets,” Leo J. Mar- 
golin’s study of psychological warfare, are 
being bought by the Soviet Government, 
the British War Office, and the war minis- 
tries of most other countries. U. S. Army 
and Navy staff schools have also bought 
it and service journals have listed it as 
“must” reading . . . Albert Idell, author 
of “Bridge to Brooklyn” and “Centennial 
Summer,” is now at work on the. third 
volume of his Rogers family trilogy . . . 
An English translation of the memoirs of 
Hans Bernd Gisevius, the OSS’s Gestapo 
contact who testified against the Nazis 
at Nuremberg, will be published next 
year by Houghton Mifflin... A biography 
of A. P. Giannini, the Italian immigrant’s 
son who built up and now heads the Bank 
of America, has been completed for 
spring publication by Julian Dana, author 
of a forthcoming pictorial biography of 
President Truman. 


Miscellany 


“Mr. Adam,” Pat Frank’s satiric novel 
about the world’s only male to escape 
sterilization in an atom-plant explosion 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 16), is being consid- 
ered by Howard Lindsay for a Broadway 
play . . . Ruth Chatterton, Orson Welles, 
Canada Lee, and Katherine Dunham are 
among the sponsors of a new nonprofit 
organization, Theater Arts Foundation, 
which will present its own shows in a 
number of cities using local as well as 
Broadway performers. Headed up in New 
York as a repertory theater, the group is 
planned as a nationwide training school, 
experimental theater, and talent clearing- 
house for playwrights, directors, and de- 
signers as well as actors . . . Don’t expect 
the Rudy Vallee show on NBC to con- 
tinue unless drastic changes are made. 
Both the network and the sponsor are 
pressing for revisions, with comedian 
Denny Thomas a possible replacement. 
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] )on't get your Freedoms mixed 


"Be war was fought for freedom from 
slavery to foreign powers, not freedom 
from hard work. Nothing in the Consti- 
tution, the Bible, or anything else with 
common sense promises that, and no self- 


respecting American would want it. 


The only freedom from want that you'll 
ever get is the one you write 
yourself —by efficient work. 
The more you produce efh- 


ciently, the less it costs, and 








the more you have a right to demand and 
get. The less it costs, the more people 
there are who will buy it. The more 
people who buy it, the more secure your 
job, and therefore the greater your free- 


dom from want and fear of unemployment. 


Another name for that principle of 
freedom is opportunity. 
Is any other freedom 
worth having if that one 
is lost? 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


bs Co od ebb X= IN Kolo) C1 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 


/ * 
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Congressional Elections-Outcome Close; Republican House Indicated 


Orie again NEWSWEEK presents a Periscope Preview—a 
forecast of the Nov. 5 Congressional election. To 50 of the 
best-informed Washington political writers Newsweek put 
the questions: 


How will the new House and Senate be divided along 
party lines? What are the chief factors in influencing the elec- 
tion? What will be the trend of the 80th Congress, in do- 
mestic policics, and in foreign policy? 


Each participant was asked for his best jidgmant, at the 
present time, 


This is the composite opinion of these 50 leading analysts 
of political trends: 
€ The Republicans will gain 29 seats in the House, giving 
them a narrow margin of seven and the right to elect a 
Speaker and organize the body. It should be noted, however, 
that eighteen of the 50 analysts predicted that the Democrats 
would retain control of the House. 


€ The Democrats will retain control of the Senate by a 
narrow margin. On the average, the correspondents predicted 
a Republican gain of seven seats. 


@ The new Congress will be even more stubborn than the 
79th in its opposition to Administration domestic policies, but 
will continue to support the President on foreign policy. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 correspondents was asked to answer four ques- 
tions. The questions and a resume of the answers: 

1—How will members of the new House be divided among the 
following groups: Democrats (now 239), Republicans (now 192), 
oliiers (now 2)? Two seats are vacant. Control of the House re- 
quires 218 seats. 


Average of the answers: Democrats 213; Republicans 221; 
others 1. 


2—How will members of the Senate be divided according to 
party affiliations? Democrats (now 56), Republicans (now 39), 
others (now 1). Up for contest this year are 24 seats held by 
Democrats, ten by Republicans, one by Progressive. Control of 
the Senate requires 49 seats. 

Average of the answers: Democrats 50; Republicans 46; 

others 0. 

3—Indicate in order of importance the specific factors which 
will play the biggest part in influencing the voting. NEWSWEEK 
included a list of possible factors, some specific, some general. 
Those most frequently checked were, in order: 


a 


a—Dissatisfaction due to shortages of materials, food, 
clothing, and housing. 

b—Tendency of voters after a war to seek a change. 

c—The Missouri crowd; general administration ineptitude 
at home and abroad. 

d—Dissatisfaction of left wing with Truman; schisms in 
the united front Roosevelt commanded. 

e—High level of employment at relatively good jobs. 

f—OPA policies generally. 


Other factors cited, in order of frequency, were: Rising livin 
costs, the Wallace episode, fear that a Republican victory woul 
lead to scrapping of many social reforms of the New Deal, failure 
to crack down on labor, the meat shortage. Unquestionably many 
correspondents considered such specific factors as the Wallace 
episode and the meat shortage to have been included in such 
generalized answers as points a, c, and d. Only one factor on 
NEWSWEEK'S suggestive list was passed up by every participant: 
“Fear of a get-tough-with-Russia policy.” \ 


A A A 


Participants were invited to supplement NEwsweeEx’s check- 
list with their own comments. One said the most decisive factor 
would be “Democratic loss of solid backing from labor, racial 
and religious groups,” and another, making a similar point in 
different language, cited “inability of the Democrats and CIO- 
PAC to turn out the big-city vote which normally is New Deal.” 


4—What do you think will be the trend of the new Congress? 


Greater support of Administration foreign policy.............. 13 
About same degree of support on foreign policy............. 27 
Toward withdrawal of support on foreign policy............ 7 
Greater support of Administration domestic policy.......... 1 ) 
Continuation of present conflict over domestic policy........ 10 
Even greater opposition to domestic policy... 37 


( All participants did not check an alternative in each category. ) 


One correspondent said the 80th Congress would be “a do- 
nothing Congress except for investigating committees.” Another 
foresaw continued support of Administration foreign policy be- 
cause it “is becoming more and more the Vandenberg (a Re- 
publican) policy.” 


TO BE NOTED 


Only one correspondent forecast a Democratic gain in_ the ) 
House: to 246 seats. Highest number of Republican seats fore- 
cast: 245. 


No correspondent forecast'a Democratic net gain in the Senate. 
Smallest Republican gain forecast: 4 seats; largest, 14, to a 
total of 53 seats. 











e , 


A resurvey of the opinion of the same groups of experts, re- 
flecting later campaign developments, will be madé and published 
shortly before the election. 


* 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 





Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 

Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 

Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 

Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, New Britain Herald, Newark 
Ledger, others 

Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal 

Charles M. Dean, Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cecil B. Dickson, Gannett News Service 

Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor 

Peter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Association 

Morris D, Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

Truman T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 

Nat S. Finney, Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

Doris Fleeson, Bell Syndicate 

Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 

Mark Foote, Booth Papers 

Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 


others 


Walter C. 


Arthur Sears Henning, 


leans States, others 


Radford E. Mobley, Jr., 
John C. O’Brien, 


Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler, Hartford Times, 


Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe 

Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 

ornaday, Dallas Morning News 

Nelson C, Hyde, Philadelphia Bulletin 

icago Tribune 

William K. Hutchinson, International News Service 
dward Jamieson, Houston Chronicle, New Or- 


Carleton Kent, Chicago Times 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Daniel M. Kidney, Indianapolis Times, others 
Arthur Krock, New York T 
Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News, others 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Evening Star 
Lowell Mellett, Washington Evening Star, others 


imes 


hiladelphia Inquirer 


John O’Donnell, New York Daily News 

Drew Pearson, Bell Syndicate 

Thomas F. Reynolds, Chicago Sun 

Robert L. Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal 

ack Steele, New York Herald Tribune 

omas L. Stokes, United Features Syndicate 

Mark Thistlethwaite, Indianapolis News, others 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League of 
Home Dailies 

Charies Van Devander, New York Post 

Lucian C. Warren, Buffalo Courier-Express 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sacra- 
mento Bee, others 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press Associations 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune 

Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Picayune 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


troit Free Press, others 
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Fite ad fae, oh on a stream- 


liner isn’t as bad as an odd-sized ball in a ball 
bearing. That ball wears too fast, increases fric- 
tion, leads to break-downs and needless cost. But 
no one could see or measure rapidly the fraction 
of an inch that would make that costly difference. 
So Jack & Heintz found a way. They developed 
an electronic ball sorter that separates balls auto- 
matically into 10 groups, the diameter of each 
group graded to an accuracy of ten millionths 
of an inch ... and it does this 8 times as fast as 
conventional equipment. 





Take a look at what can't be seen 








That’s why Jack & Heintz ball bearings will last 
longer, hold friction at the minimum, reduce cost, 
keep shafts turning longer. These are all typical 
results of the Jack & Heintz Mass Precision 
technique that is being applied today not only 
to ball bearings but also to electric motors, com- 
pressors, aircraft accessories, electronic gauges 
and Eisemann magnetos. And tomorrow this 
same Jack & Heintz Mass Precision will bring 
other important developments that will make 
equally startling savings in industry and homes, 


JACK « HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Meat prices won't be decontrolled before the November 
elections despite the political uproar over them. 


Only Secretary Anderson has the power under the new price 
law to lift meat ceilings immediately, and he is committed 
to continued control. So is his boss, President Truman. 


A backdown from this position within the next month would 
be so obvious a case of capitulation to political pressure that 
White House intimates consider it practically out of. the 
question, although legally possible. 


It will take the industry weeks to appeal over Anderson’s head 
to the Decontrol Board. And supply must be sufficient to 
meet demand before decontrol can be ordered. 


The meat famine is recognized as political dynamite by 
leaders of both major parties. They agree that it may eclipse 
the Wallace affair as a vote maker. 


Public airing of Democratic disagreements over meat control 
relieves the Republicans of responsibility for raising the issue. 
GOP strategists were happily astonished at the Democratic 
National Committee’s underwriting of their demand for 
decontrol. 


Truman’s political advisers hope that his refusal to play politics 
with meat in disregard of the committee’s advice will restore 
some of the prestige the White House lost in the Wallace 
escapade. 


Slowdown of shoe production three or four months hence is 
expected to be one of the delayed consequences of the present 
near-holiday on livestock slaughter. Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration experts fear that hides will be in shorter supply 
than at any time during the war. — 


President Truman won't try to merge service functions by 
executive order. He once considered such action as a start 
toward outright merger of the Army and Navy but has 
definitely abandoned the plan. 


Merger legislation will be near the top of his “must” list when 
the new Congress convenes in January. Because it is not a 
partisan issue, chances for a merger bill won’t be affected by 
the outcome of the Congressional elections. 


. 
Scarce materials will continue to be allocated by the govern- 
ment on a wartime basis at least until next spring. That was 
the meaning of Steelman’s refusal to permit the CPA to fold, 
as recommended by Administrator Small. 


Another three months at present production rates will eliminate 
many shortages but not all of them. The Administration plans 


to keep tin, rubber, and some building materials under control 
into 1947. 


The CPA will be kept intact to finish the bulk of its job and to 
stand by for possible emergencies. Eventually its dwindling 
functions will be transferred to other agencies. 


Government wage-stabilization policy is still up in the air. The 
Wage Stabilization Board, which was overruled in the mari- 


time dispute, is on its way out; but what, if anything, will take 
its place is undetermined. 


Nothing will be done until after the November election unless 
a spectacular strike tie-up forces the Administration’s hand. 
Truman’s labor experts agree that some kind of wage-control 
machinery must be maintained as long as prices are regulated. 


Concentration of control authority in one official with a board 
of labor, management, and public representatives advising but 
not controlling him, is favored by some experts. But there 
is still nothing certain about this setup. 


A 10% wage increase early next year to compensate labor 
for increased living costs is being talked about as a possible 
basis of compromise between labor, which wants about 17%, 
and industry, which will resist any further increase in general 
wage levels. 


Labor leaders insist that they will call another round of strikes 
rather than accept 10%, 


Truman may soon appoint a special labor commission to study 
the whole problem of industrial relations and recommend legis- 
lation to the next Congress. He proposed such a study last 
May during the rail crisis but Congress refused to act on his 
recommendation. 


His idea is a group of distinguished citizens representing the 
public, rather than labor or industry as such, and not connected 
with the government to make the kind of comprehensive report 
the Wickersham Commission once made on prohibition. Some 
of his advisers, however, favor a study by government labor 
experts. 


Such a commission wouldn’t solve the immediate problem 
of stabilizing postwar wages and restoring order to industrial 
relations, but it might supply a long-range legislative program 
that Congress would accept. 


Veterans’ hospitals and homes are being swamped with appli- 
cations for admittance. They have increased 100% since last 
September and are expected to increase still more. 


Most of the new applicants have non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. The number of wounded veterans trying to get into 
hospitals is gradually decreasing. It dropped 11% last month 
compared with the previous month’s figure. 


. e 


Party headquarters scouts report a pickup in public interest 
in the Congressional campaigns over the country. They expect 
a substantial increase in the November elections over the 
primary totals, which were small. 


Estimates place the total vote at between 32,000,000 and 
35,000,000. This compares with 48,000,000 in the last Presi- 
dential election and 28,000,000 in the 1942 Congressional 
election. 


A heavy vote will be welcomed this year by both parties. 
Democrats historically do better when the voter turnout is 
large. But this time Republicans look for a big protest vote 
os think many dissident left-wing Democrats will stay at 
ome. 
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Teleran pictures —air traffic control by radar plus television. 


Teleran—‘radio eyes"for blind flying! 


It’s a television “information please” be- 
tween airplane and airport—with the pilot’s 
questions given split-second answers on a 
television screen mounted in the cockpit. 


Teleran (a contraction of TELEvision— 
Radar Air Navigation) collects all of the 
necessary information on the ground by 
radar, and then instantly transmits a tele- 
vision picture of the assembled data to the 
pilot aloft in the airplane. , 


On his receiver the pilot sees a picture 
showing the position of his airplane and the 
position of all other aircraft near his alti- 
tude, superimposed upon a terrain map 
complete with route markings, weather 
conditions and unmistakable visual instruc- 





tions. The complex problem of air traffic 
control is well handled by Teleran. 

Teleran—another achievement of RCA— 
is being developed with Army Air Forces 
co-operation by RCA Laboratories and RCA 
Victor, endless sources of history-making 
developments in radio and electronics. 
They are also your assurance that any 
product bearing the RCA or RCA Victor 
monogram, is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind science has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 
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Instrument Panel of the Future. 
The Teleran indicator, mounted 
in a cockpit, simplifies the pilot’s 
job by showing his position relative 
to the airport and to other planes in 
the vicinity. It promises to become 
one of the most useful develop- 
ments in the history of aviation. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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“It isn’t so long ago that drivers ambled in and said 


"5: o A ° A A - WH 0 sorta lazy-like ‘Guess you'd better check the oil’... [ 


as if I wouldn’t anyway. But now you ought to hear ! 


R vie k ‘What, 
STARTED ALL THIS? io youvse in yor ext? Soon 21 el em. -the 


want Macmillan, too!” 








New York, Gary, Spokane or San Diego No wonder! They're better qualified to 
— it’s all the same. There’s been a land- know which oil cleans as it lubricates 
slide, ever since word got around that 3. — which oil really penetrates and leaves 
out of 5 of these independent dealers* —_a tough, slick film that stays on the job 
use Macmillan in their own cars, — which oil provides protection in these 


new, hot-running engines! 
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Follow the experts* to Macmillan — the 


oil that’s refined by an exclusive patented 
process — for smoother running — more 
power —real fuel economy —and peace 


of mind on the road! Next time, give 
your car a real thrill—a Macmillan refill! 


Throughout the nation 5, 047 of’, ‘5 of these dealers* say: 





“1 USE MACMILLAN CHR 


@ MACMILLAN PET. coRP., 1948 "Thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of oil. 
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Ewing Galloway 


National Paradox: Plenty of cattle on the range, but no steak on the dinner table 
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FOOD: Record Crops, Bare Tables 


The nation last week stood in the fan- 
tastically paradoxical position of having 
its greatest crop year in history while its 
table fare was at its lowest level within 
memory. For sheer productivity, the 


agricultural year was unmatched: 


( Wheat, 1,167,319,000 bushels—a rec- 
ord, 


€ Corn, 8,371,707,000 bushels—a record. 


€ Cattle, 88,000,000 on the hoof—15,- 
000,000 more than normal. 


( Peaches, plums, pears, almonds, fil- 
berts, tobacco, truck crops—all-time rec- 
ord crops. 


€ Oats, rice, potatoes, peanuts, walnuts, 
cherries, sugar cane—near-record crops. 


C In dollars and cents, farmer income 
would approach $15,000,000,000—the 
highest in history. 

Yet with bins, elevators, cribs, and cor- 
rals bulging as never before, the average 
American housewife stood as first witness 
to the fact that much of this great plenty 
was not reaching the table. With only 3 
per cent now going to the armed forces, 
with approximately 8 per cent allocated 


to foreign relief, something was plainly 
wrong. 


Last week, the steadily mounting con- 
cem in Washington had reached the 


stage of political crisis, Voters, like 
armies, have long demonstrated that they 
march on their stomachs. Explanations— 
Controls, war-dislocated distribution, a 
farmer strike, wider distribution of pur- 





chasing power—were a dime a dozen, 
but the politicians knew that explanations 
do not win elections. The time had come 
for action. 


MEAT: Political Slaughter 


As a member of President Truman’s 
Cabinet, Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan knew last week that whatever 
he thought about meat controls was ir- 
relevant and immaterial. As Democratic 
National Chairman, he knew the nation- 
wide meat shortage was bad politics. 

If any extra convincing was needed, 
Hannegan got it from Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, 
who had led the House fight for OPA 
extension last summer. Now that hospital 
patients in his native Boston were eating 


horse meat, McCormack about-faced on 
Sept. 25. Announcing that he had dis- 


_ cussed the meat shortage with Mr. Tru- 


man, he wired OPA Administrator Paul 
Porter that a 60-day suspension vf meat 
ceilings was “absolutely necessary.” Only 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Price 
Decontrol Board could remove ceilings 
under the new OPA law, but the 60-day 
holiday, at any rate, would last until 
after the Nov. 5 Congressional election. 

The next day, Hannegan sat. down 
with his eleven-member Democratic 
Executive Committee for a meatless lunch 
at the Hotel Statler in Washington, What 


he heard from such party bosses as Mayor 


Edward J. Kelly of Chicago and Edward 
J. Flynn of the Bronx was an earful. 
Its essence: Unless some drastic action 
brought meat back to the tables before 
November, the Democrats would lose. 

Cautiously, Hannegan felt his way. 
When a proposal for decontrol of meat 
appeared imminent, Hannegan managed 
to water down a subsequent resolution so 
that it merely directed him to “immedi- 
ately discuss with the Decontrol Board 
and any other proper authorities ways 
and means of increasing the meat supply 
available to the American people.” 

That the Decontrol Board could not, 
under the law, reconsider its August 
decision to revive meat controls until it 
received an appeal from the méat industry 
seemed unimportant. But far more im- 
portant politically, Hannegan had not yet’ 
cleared the plan with the President before 
it was made public. 

Truman Economics: Half an hour 


later, at 4 p.m., 147 reporters filed into 
the Oval Room of the White House. As 


« sin 
’ 





ns 
Newsweek's Paper 
As previously pointed out, a pro- 
tracted strike in the plant of one of 
Newsweek's chief paper suppliers 
| aggravated the effects of the gen- 
eral paper shortage. As a result, it 
is necessary to publish all or part of 
) an occasional issue, including this 
week's, on a less satisfactory paper 
than that used in recent months, 

On the brighter side, the suppli- 
ers are doing everything possible to 
complete reconversion and to pro- 
vide quality paper up to News- 
WEEK'S standards for the first time 
since early war years, 
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* they entered, Mr. Truman, nattily dressed 
in a dark blue double-breasted suit 
with a dark blue tie and breast-pocket 
handkerchief, remained seated, frown- 
ing in concentration over a newly pre- 
pared two-page statement. At the “All 
in” signal, he rose, smiled broadly, 
and began reading at machine-gun pace, 
using a cutting motion of his left arm for 
emphasis. When Press Secretary Charles 
G. Ross whispered the hint that he slow 
down, the pace instead quickened: 

“The present shortage is due in large 
part to the extraordinarily large slaughter 
in July and August. Without price con- 
trol, prices of the relatively short supply 
of livestock went to unprecedented 
heights . . . Whether price control had 
been restored or not, the glut of meat 
in summer was bound to mean a shortage 
in the fall...” 

Predicting that seasonal runs of hogs 
and grass-fed cattle would soon relieve 
the shortage, Mr. Truman interjected: “I 
lived in one of the greatest cattle-produc- 
ing states and I spent all my young days 
feeding hogs and cattle and I know what 
I’m talking about on this.” Then he 
raced on: 

“The present level of livestock ceilings 
as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a fair and equitable one, and 
one which should be sufficient to bring 
forth the maximum production of meat. 
An increase in prices or the abandonment 


in seventeen minutes, staked his political 
future on meat control, When the press 
conference ended, Tom Reynolds of the 


; ; « , 

Chicago Sun quipped: “There's no meat 
shortage because the President has just 
carved a three-inch steak out of Hanne- 
gan's hide.” 

For Hannegan there remained two 
courses. He could quit, as had Henry A. 
Wallace, or he could backwater. He chose 
to backwater. At 5 p. m. that afternoon, 
he brought the Democratic Executive 
Committee members and their wives to 
the Red Room and South Porch of the, 
White House. Gracefully he introduced 
each to the President and Mrs. Truman; 
politely the guests sipped coffee and tea 
and munched brownies and angel-food 
cake while Mr. Truman, punching his 
left fist into his right palm, laid down 
the party line. 

The following day, the President called 
his Cabinet together for the first time 
since he left for his vacation cruise in 
mid-August. Once again, Mr. Truman 
repeated his meat policy. Leaving the 
White House 45 minutes later, Hannegan 
announced he had torn up his decontrol 
resolution. “Then you're behind the Presi- 
dent?” a reporter asked. “Oh, yes, indeed, 
100 per cent,” came Hannegan’s reply. 
Then he broke into a broad grin as he 
recalled Mr. Truman’s press conference: 
“He told you he’s from Missouri and 
they know all about cattle in Missouri.” 








Harris & Ewing 





second thought. He removed remaining 
copies of the Wallace statement from 


Commerce's press table, 


Curley’s Thorns 


The 1,500 delegates to the Democratic 
state convention in Boston last week 
couldn't have been more shocked had 
71-year-old Mayor James M. Curley 
forecast an outright Republican victory. 
Departing from a prepared speech on 
party “unity,” the unpredictable idol of 
Boston’s Irish loosed a brickbat at youth- ° 
ful Gov. Maurice J. Tobin, top vote- 
getter on the Democratic ticket, that 
shook the Democratic organization to its 
very roots. 

“I question,” said Curley in blunt 
reference to his long-standing feud with 
his onetime protégé, Tobin, “that there 
is any man in the Democratic party that 
would have more reason for opposing 
the ticket, were he to be governed by 
envy, hatred, and personal grievances, 
than myself . . . It would be easy for me 
to take a walk. I don’t think any man 
could be more vicious or cruel than he 
(Tobin) has been to me... .” 

Magnanimously, Curley concluded 
that nevertheless he would choose the 
“path of thorns” rather than the “prim- 
rose path” and support the Democratic 
ticket in its entirety. With deafening 
applause in the air, the Mayor strode 


No Blarney: Three politically wise Irishmen—Kelly, Flynn, McCormack—pray for meat relief 


of price control on meat now would, in 
the long run, add to rather than solve our 
difficulties.” 

At that point Richard Harkness, NBC 
commentator, broke the news that Han- 
negan had suggested meat decontrol. 
“You differ with Mr. Hannegan there?” 
he inquired. Mr. Truman shot back: If 
he does not agree with the President, 
then they don't agree. “Did you see 
the John McCormack telegram?” The 
President saw the purported _ tele- 
gram; McCormack denied making any 
such statement. 

Hannegan . Steak: Regardless of 
what his top political advisers thought 
about meatless voting, Mr. Truman had, 


POLITICS: Public Citizen 


When Henry A. Wallace cleared his 
desk at 8 p.m. Friday, Sept. 20, his con- 
nection with the Federal government was 
at an end. But last week when Premier 
Stalin issued a statement, Wallace imme- 
diately issued one of his own. It was a 
signal for the energetic publicity staff 
which he had set up in the Department 
of Commerce to spring into action. A 
press release was mimeographed and 
made available to newsmen. When re- 
porters made persistent inquiry as to how 
a private citizen could have the benefit of 
governmental publicity services, Bruce 
Catton, departmental press chief, had a 


unconcernedly back to his seat, directly 
past Governor Tobin and other party 
leaders, whose faces showed their dismay 
at the damage the speech had inflicted 
on their November chances. 


New Deal Echoes 


In Chicago last week, -300 liberal 
leaders gathered to see what could be 
done about salvaging the New Deal. 
Sponsored by the PAC and the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, the attendance 
read like a roll-call of top left-wing 
spokesmen: Harold L. Ickes, Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Sen. Claude A. Pepper, CIO 
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President Philip Murray, Jack Kroll, suc- 
cessor to Sidney Hillman as national 
CIO-PAC head, James G. Patton, presi- 


dent of the National Farmers Union, and 


scores of lesser lights. Only Henry A. 
Wallace was missing. 


In an atmosphere tinged more with 
gloom than with optimism, the confer- 
ence heard Ickes lash President Truman 
for confusion on foreign policy, Morgen- 
thau criticize his conduct of domestic 
affairs, and Pepper remark that disap- 
pointment reigns in Washington. Speaker 
after speaker demanded a return to the 
principles of Franklin D. Roosevelt. All 
lauded Wallace; eventually the confer- 
ence went on record urging him to carry 
his fight to “every crossroads in America.” 

After two days of sessions, the dele- 
gates drafted a program. Its high spots: 


@ Foreign policy—A “swift return to the 
course charted” by Roosevelt, cessation 
of intervention in China, a United Na- 
tions mandate to replace British rule in 
Palestine. 


Domestic policy—Strict price and rent 
control, passage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill and the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell health-insurance measure. 


€ A 50,000,000 turnout of voters in 
November (current estimates are as low 
as 30,000,000) to elect a Congress to 
bring about fulfillment of the Roosevelt 
program. 

Asked by reporters why all official 
documents released by the conference 
had omitted mention of Mr. Truman, 
Ickes cracked: “It’s a natural.” 


wows 


WHITE HOUSE: Dinners at 8 


Mrs. Mary E. Sharpe, whose problems 
would make the average housekeeper’s 
seem about as trying as an afternoon out, 
last week appraised with satisfaction the 
results of her housecleaning. Rugs, dra- 
peries, and furniture covers in the 70- 
room White House had been thoroughly 
cleaned. Blemishes on the woodwork 
had been touched up by painters. A new 
elevator was in operation. Two antique 
crystal chandeliers, the gift of an anony- 
mous American donor, had been hung in 
the corridor connecting the Red and 
Green Rooms. 

Despite the success of these efforts, 
Mrs. Sharpe could not look forward to 
a rest. Not since the war caused the 
Roosevelts to cut back official entertain- 
ing had the housekeeper at the White 
House worried about state dinners. But 
last week, coincidentally with the return 
of Mrs. Harry S. Truman to Washington 
after a vacation in Independence, Mo., 
the White House announced resumption 
of traditional social functions for the first 
time since Pearl Harbor. 

With the exception of a Christmas holi- 
day lull, every Tuesday this winter would 
be a busy day for Mrs. Truman: diplo- 
matic dinners, Nov. 26 and Dec. 3; judi- 
cial reception, Dec. 10; Cabinet dinner, 
Dec. 17; «tiplomatic reception, Jan. 7; 
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Pittsburgh strikers mob the City-County Building ghouting for release of their leader 


dinner for the Chief Justice and other 
members of the Supreme Court, Jan. 14; 
reception for officials of government de- 
partments and agencies, Jan. 21; dinner 
for the president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate (in the absence of a Vice President), 
Jan. 28; Army and Navy reception, Feb. 
4; dinner for the Speaker of the House, 
Feb. 11; and a Congressional reception, 
Feb. 18. 

While dinner guest lists would be lim- 
ited to 104, receptions would be at- 
tended by as many as 1,000. What would 
Mrs. Sharpe do if the meat famine con- 
tinued? Undismayed, she planned to let 
them eat fish and fowl. 


eae 


LABOR: Power in Pittsburgh 


The 1,600,000 citizens of Greater 
Pittsburgh found out last week that a 
labor union was stronger than its city 
government. 

When 3,200 members of the inde- 
pendent union of Duquesne Light Co. 
workers threatened to strike Sept. 9, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence had made 
a desperate move for a desperate situa- 
tion. He knew that in labor’s lexicon 
“injunction” ranked along with “scab.” 
In fact, as a member of the state ad- 
ministration in 1937, he had_ himself 
written the Pennsylvania Anti-Injunction 
Act. But he had had a foretaste of what 
a power strike could mean back in 


February, when the same union had 
struck for a long nineteen hours. 

To the mayor the welfare of the peo- 
ple came first. In a move without legal 
precedent, he sent his short, bustling 
City Solicitor, Anne X. Alpern, to the 
county court to ask for an injunction 
forbidding (1) the union to strike, (2) 
the company to shut off power. Miss 
Alpern gave his compelling reasons in 
her plea: “This strike will endanger the 
lives, health, safety, and well-being of 
our citizens. It will paralyze the gov- 
ernmental, industrial, commercial and 
civic life of this area . . . It will imperil 
the health of residents in their homes, 
the sick in their beds.” The court granted 
the city its injunction. 

For two weeks the strike threat lay 
dormant under this temporary restraint. 
But when the union summarily rejected 
an offer of arbitration for its demands 
of a 20 per cent pay increase, George L. 
Mueller, pint-sized president of the 
union, made it clear that this time the 
strike would be called in defiant protest 
of the injunction, which he scornfully 
called a “scrap of paper.” 

The Union Front: Last Tuesday the 
union struck. All day strikers milled out- 
side the massive granite walls of the 
turreted City-County Building. Inside, 
Mueller refused flatly to call off the strike. 
The court cited him for contempt and 
sentenced him to one year in jail. 

That night, as he dined on cold cuts 
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in the county jail, Mueller suddenly 
found himself a labor martyr. The CIO 
and AFL, which had shown little sym- 
pathy for an independent union’s trou- 
bles, rallied against the injunction and 
contempt proceedings. Sympathy strikes 
began. Eight thousand CIO United Steel- 
workers walked out of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin plant, joined by 13,000 United Elec- 
trical Workers at Westinghouse plants. 
Seven hundred Bell Telephone employes 


staged a protest rally. Labor leaders — 


talked darkly of a general strike. 

By Thursday morning, the city knew 
it was licked. Solicitor Alpern asked the 
court to dismiss the injunction and re- 
lease Mueller. Triumphantly borne off 
on the shoulders of his followers, Mueller 
capped his victory with an order to 
picket trolley barns and power stations. 
That night, pickets stopped six trucks 
which were delivering coal to one of 
the power plants. 

By Friday, Pittsburgh’s badgered citi- 
zens could count the cost. As exhausted 
supervisors and executives struggled to 
maintain a one-third normal flow at the 
power plants, and 37 generators bor- 
rowed from the Army provided power 
for hospitals and other vital agencies, the 
city was all but paralyzed. 

Hospitals were accepting only ma- 
ternity and emergency cases. Hotel guests 
crowded into dimly lit lobbies because 
room lights were turned off. House- 
holders were warned to conserve water 
and at night huddled irritably around a 
single bulb. Nearly 100,000 wee idle as 
office buildings, department stores, and 
restaurants closed, and mines, mills, and 
shops curtailed operations. Trolleys, 
whose operators had refused to cross the 
independents’ picket lines, had ceased 


Acme 
John Green: “We want no Communism” 


operating. So had buses on 29 routes. 

With the injunction victory won, not 
even the AFL and CIO showed any 
enthusiasm for Mueller’s stubbornness. 
The solid labor front cracked completely 
when Mueller emerged from a late Fri- 
day negotiating session announcing 
“nothing was accomplished.” The Cen- 
tral Labor Union, representing all AFL 
unions in the city, said stiffly: “We at no 
time have ever supported the strike of 
this group. When the injunction was 
withdrawn and a contempt order negated, 
we no longer had any interest in it.” 

At the end of the week, the strike was 
still on, the city still hamstrung. But the 
defiant Mueller and his union would 
have to go it alone. 














CIO Split 














Associated Press 


Movie Set? No-—a real train wreck that took six lives. In the Mojave desert, a 
few hours out of Los Angeles on the morning of Thursday, Sept. 26, the Union 
Pacific’s crack Transcon was running late. Two and a half miles east of Victor- 
ville, Calif., it jumped the tracks in a rocky cut. Five passengers and a porter died. 
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We want no Communism. We want no 
Fascism. It is high time that the American 
labor leaders, as well as the rank and file, 


stop playing around and face the problem 
squarely. 


In the Scottish burr of his native 
Clydeside, John Green, diminutive pres- 
ident of the CIO Industrial Union of 
Marine and_ Shipbuilding Workers 
throughout its twelve-year life, last week 
hammered home this advice to his 
union’s annual convention at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. True to form, his union, 
as conservative as any in the CIO, re- 
sponded by following the 49-year-old 
shipfitter’s advice. The 529 delegates, 
representing 125,000 members (one- 
quarter of the wartime peak), voted over- 
whelmingly to bar Communists, Nazis, 
Fascists, and Ku Klux Klan members 
from union office. They also refused to 
join the Red-tainted Committee for Mari- 
time Unity, even though such a link 
would have strengthened the union’s 
bargaining position. Finally, they re- 
elected Green as president by a unani- 
mous vote. 

But if the shipworkers’ actions cheered 
the CIO right wing, the past month’s 
anti-Communist sound and fury pro- 
duced little else. The record: 


@ Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers— 
A private caucus split disputed jobs be- 
tween left and right wingers, thus fore- 
stalling any floor fight. 


€ Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers—A 
resolution to bar “admitted or known 
Communists from office” was voted down. 
Instead, Reid Robinson, the union’s pro- 
Communist president, won a vote of 
confidence. 


@ Woodworkers and Furniture Workers 
—In an attempt to head off an anti-Com- 
munist revolt within the Furniture Work- 
ers, these two unions agreed to merge, 
and the Woodworkers defeated an anti- 
Communist resolution. However, 5,000 
dissident Furniture Workers, led by ex- 
President Morris Muster, bolted to the 
AFL Upholsterers’ Union. 


@ Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers—This union, third largest in the CIO 
(475,000 members) and the largest left- 
ist-dominated union in the country, re- 
fused to purge Communists from union 
office, to repudiate “foreign ideologies 
such as Communism, Nazism, and Fas- 
cism,” or to condemn Communism as 
“inimicable to the welfare of labor 
and destructive to our form of gov- 
ernment.” Instead, it guaranteed ev- 
ery member “the right to hold any 
position in the union” and reelected 
its 39-year-old pro-Communist president, 
Albert J. Fitzgerald. 

While the CIO anti-Communist and 
pro-Communist wings fought each other 
to a draw, tension mounted steadily as 
American-Soviet relations became more 
worrisome, the national political cam- 
paign grew mre heated, and the CIO’s 
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annual convention in Atlantic City neared 
its start on Nov. 18. In the midst of this 
strife, a story by Edwin A. Lahey in the 
John S. Knight newspapers, stating that 
Philip Murray “hopes to resign” as CIO 
president within two months, exploded 
like a grenade. 

Although Murray denied the report, 
CIO leaders in both camps privately 
thought that their chief had fed the story 
to Lahey, a close personal friend, as a 
warning to both factions to stop fighting. 
Their reasoning: Murray is tired and ill, 
fed up with mediating between the two 
factions and exhausted by his dual job as 
president of the CIO and president of 
the United Steelworkers, its’ largest and 
wealthiest union. Murray, who once be- 
fore blocked efforts for a showdown on 
Communists (NEWSWEEK, May 27), still 
believes that the biggest loser in such 
open warfare would be the CIO itself. 


Big Inch 


In Beverly, Mass. (population, 25,537), 
last week veterans of the second world 
war learned that the width of a paint 
brush may not mean anything in war but 
it does in peace. For two days, work was 
suspended on a Cabot Street veterans’ 
housing project designed for 48 families. 
Reason: Officials of the Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers Union (AFL) 
discovered that painters on the project 
were using five-inch brushes. Maximum 
width allowed by the union: 4 inches. 


DP 


DIVORCE: The Postwar Wave 


“T point to my record not with pride but 
with shame—shame for the people of my 
county, state, and country’—JupcE Epwin 
A. Rosson of Cook County Superior 
Court, Chicago, on his record of hearing 


2,000 divorce cases in the last four months 
of 1945. 


The people of the United States could 
only echo the judge when they learned 
the facts. Last week Federal Security 
Agency figures showed that in 1945 there 
were 81 divorces for every 100 marriages. 
The year’s tally of 502,000 divorces 
topped 1944, itself a record, by 25 per 
cent, and doubled prewar totals. Mar- 
tiages were up only 11.4 per cent. The 
American divorce rate, already the high- 
est in the world, had reached an all-time 
peak, and FSA officials could see no de- 
cline in sight. 

The sudden upswing repeated the ex- 
perience of the first world war, when the 
divorce rate jumped 40 per cent from 
1918 to 1920 but dropped back in 1921 
and 1922. But the long-range outlook 
was hardly encouraging. Divorces, which 
in 1887 had ended one out of seventeen 
marriages, had increased and now were 
one out of three. Regardless of war 
fluctuations, statisticians predicted that 


by 1965 the present trend will doom one - 


out of every two marriages to dissolution. 
The immediate outlook was gloomier 
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War’s Aftermath: Divorce seekers and witnesses crowd a California court 


still. Chicago, for in- 
stance, whose 15,185 
divorces last year set a 
new high, had an in- 
crease of 21 per cent 
during the first five 
months of 1946. Detroit, 
which divorced 9,702 
couples last year, had 
divorced 7,622 in the first 
seven months of this year. 

Where: The greatest 
rise has been in the South 
and West. The New Eng- 
land states showed no 
marked upward trend 
from 1938 to 1944, But 
in Florida, in Mississippi, and in Mary- 
land divorces rose 70 per cent, in Ala- 
bama they doubled, and in Oregon they 
increased 110 per cent. Not Nevada, 
but Texas and California listed the most 
divorces. Of the large cities, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles led in the number 
of divorced citizens, while Philadelphia 
had the fewest. 

But divorces were not confined to the 
big cities. A NEwsweEEx sampling of the 
“Middletowns” of America last week 
showed the same disturbing story of 
heartbreak and shattered homes. Tallies 
so far this year: Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
271 divorces, as against 368 in all 1939. 
Chillicothe (Ross County), Ohio—171 
divorces, nearly double the number for 
the same period in 1939 and 55 per cent 
of 1946 marriages. Keokuk (Lee Coun- 
ty), Iowa—134 divorces and 222 mar- 
riages; for all of 1939, 54 divorces, 454 
marriages. Little Rock (Pulaski County), 
Ark.—2,012 divorces, only 2,368 mar- 
riages, amounting to three times the num- 
ber of divorces and half the number of 
marriages for the same period in 1939. 

Who: Socially, studies disclosed that 
actors, traveling salesmen, and bartenders 
were the most divorced; farmers, civil 
engineers, and firemen the least. Couples 
who lived in the city split up twice as 
much as those who lived in the country. 
In the first ten months of 1945, Okla- 
homa City and Dallas recorded more 
divorces than marriages. Only 8 per 
cent of couples with children broke up 





In Detroit women patiently wait their call 


























European 
A Reno divorcee kisses a courthouse pillar 


their homes, but 71 per cent of childless 
couples ended in the divorce courts. 
Women college graduates were four times 
as likely to make unsuccessful marriages 
as men graduates. 

The majority of the divorces were not 
GI. Chicago Circuit Court Judge Elmer 
J. Schnackenberg stated: “In 324 cases I 
heard during one month, 266, or 82 per | 
cent, represented pre-Pearl Harbor mar- | 
riages. Only 58 or 18 per cent were war , 
marriages.” In Portland, Ore. (Multno-— 
mah County), which last year recorded 
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one divorce for every marriage, analysis 
of 425 divorces showed only 35 per cent 
involved servicemen. However, war mar- 
riages in general were clearly shaky. 
Studies made in Los Angeles County last 
year showed that 67 per cent of disagree- 
ing couples had been married less than 
four years, in contrast with only 45 per 
cent of the total in 1933. As always, the 
first year of marriage accounted for the 
greatest number of crackups 

Why: Was the shocking increase at- 
tributable to faithless war wives and 
fraternizing GI's? “I was gone 23 miser- 
able lousy months, sitting and pining on 
the tiny rotten islands. But she had to 
have her men while I was gone” was a 
story that always made headlines. 

But sociologists helieved this issue had 
been overemphasized. They believed that 
more important factors were the hasty 
marriages (“confusion of love with pa- 
triotism”), the. simple fact of separations 
(“he just wasn’t the same guy when he 
got back”), and the greater economic in- 
dependence which women won through 
war work. One sociologist commented: 
“Keeping women in the home following 
this war may prove as difficult as keep- 
ing the boys down on the farm after 
they’d seen Paree.” 

Remedies: The landslide of. collaps- 
ing marriages has made divorce far more 
than the private affair it has been tradi- 
tionally considered. Studies in 188 cities, 
for instance, led a Chicago juvenile court 
judge to conclude that broken homes 
were responsible for 80 to 90 per cent of 
all juvenile delinquency. 

States were taking action. In the Mich- 








igan legislature, a bill has been intro- 
duced to allow a veteran “a year of grace” 
after discharge before his wife could di- 
vorce him. In Massachusetts, a “fact-find- 
ing and cooling-off system” was under 
consideration. 

But many sociologists argued that sim- 
ply making divorce more difficult was no 
solution, pointing to the low divorce rate 
of Scandinavian countries where divorce 
can be obtained by mutual consent. 
Following this reasoning, Gov. Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois was studying a 
proposal of twenty educators, judges, 
and lawyers to make premarital education 
compulsory and to appoint a committee 
to study the whole divorce problem. Chi- 
cago Circuit Court Judge Michael Fein- 
berg summed it up: “No community can 
remain law abiding if the very founda- 
tions and structure of society are shat- 
tered by the destruction of the family and 
home through the curse of divorce.” 


os 


VETERANS: Bonus Bust-Up 


The first bonus march of the second 
world war fizzled out last week in Mis- 
souri on the steps of the statehouse ro- 
tunda in Jefferson City. Angered by the 
refusal of the Missouri State Legislature 
to approve bonuses for the state’s 400,000 
veterans, Murl E. Owen, 30-year-old 
former Marine corporal and wholesale 
drug salesman, organized the march from 
Springfield in the foothills of the Ozarks. 
He had no encouragement from the 
American Legion, which opposed any 
bonus, or from the Veterans of Foreign 
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Bonus marchers listen meekly as the Missouri governor tells them to go home 





Wars, which opposed the march. Never- 
theless, he expected upwards of 3,000 
marchers in 500 cars. 

But when the procession rolled into Jef- 
ferson City before dawn Saturday, there 
were only 75 cars and less than 400 veter- 
ans. Meeting bonus leaders at 11:15 a.m., 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly gave them short 
shrift. He refused to call the legisla- 
tors back to reconsider the bonus plan, 
and brusquely advised the marchers to 
consult their own legislators and present 
their demands in orderly fashion when 
the legislature meets next year. “The best 
thing you can do,” the governor told 
them, “is go home.” 

Abashed, the veterans packed up their 
pup tents, and went. 


os 


BUREAUS: Idiots Welcome 


Two Cleveland Press newsmen last 
week decided to test the efficiency of 
Ohio’s Auto License Bureau. In their 
applications for driver permits, Dan 
Chabek, financial writer, admitted to 
“insanity”; Bill Barrett, reporter, casually 
marked in that he was a “habitual drunk- 
ard.” Both walked out with licenses. 


ow 


ROOSEVELTS: What He Left 


Historians who may hope to assess the 
career of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
partly on the basis of his bank account 
last week had a detailed tax appraisal to 
mull over. While he was no “economic 
royalist” politically, publication of court 
records showed that F. D. R. had left a 
gross estate of $1,940,962, almost half of 
which was inherited from his mother. 
Although he was allergic to Wall Street, 
his estate included $1,178,332 in stocks 
and bonds, as well as $197,543 in bank 
accounts, notes and cash. 

Among his stocks: 3,896 shares of Gen- 
eral Electric common; 59 shares of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share cumulative preferred; 
100 of Sears, Roebuck common; 100 
Chase National Bank capital; 785 Na- 
tional City Bank of New York: capital; 
384 du Pont common; 228 General 
Motors common; 300 Pennsylvania Rail- 
road common; 300 Lehman Corp. capi- 
tal; 100 U. S. Steel 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred; 300 Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey; 100 F. W. Woolworth common. 
(Most of his stocks, widely distributed, 
would have satisfied an investment coun- 
selor, but about 2,500 shares fell into 
the “no value” column. ) 

A “gentleman farmer,” he owned 
twelve parcels of Dutchess county land 
totaling 1,170 acres, valued at about 
$100,000, most of which composed the 
Hyde Park estate. Among the tracts, with 
acreages, were: Roosevelt farm (300), 
Dutchess Hill cottage (74), Rohan farm 
(122), Tompkins farm (183), and Ben- 
nett farm (164). 

His famous stamp collection, appraised 
at $79,267, actually brought $212,847 


when auctioned in New York earlier this 
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You're on the trail of the finest 
Bourbon of Old Kentucky when 
you ask for Kentucky Tavern. 
Proudly produced by one 
family for 3 generations, it’s 
truly the Aristocrat of Bonds, 






Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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“While some 7,400,000 persons 

are afflicted by the many types of 
arthritis, it is heartening to 

know that even in the most severe form, 
rheumatoid arthritis, 75% of those 


cared for properly never become 


seriously disabled. That’s because of | 


the good medical teamwork being 


used in treating arthritis today. 
Heat, massage, exercise, diet, rest, 
or a change of climate give a measure 


of relief. Vaccines and vitamins 

may help. For those low in spirit, 
psychotherapy offers healing benefits. 

In advanced cases, orthopedic treatment 
and surgery are accomplishing wonders. 
It’s no longer a case of treating 

only aching joints. Every single 
physical and mental resource of the 


person with arthritis is built up.” 


Ions dtl 


Upjohn . 





RALAMATOO 09, MICHIGAN 


FINE 


Copyright 1946, The Upjohn Company 





. Painted by Alexander Brook 


If you have joint pain, stiffness, or swelling ... 


1. Go to your physician for prompt treat- 
ment. After your first attack of arthritis, 
you may be free from symptoms for 
years, but your resistance must be kept 
at the highest level. If you are weak, 
tired, underweight, or anemic, your doc- 
tor will build you up. 


2.Do exactly as your doctor advises. Rest 
and diet are important. Your physician 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


may recommend a long vacation or two 
hours of daily bed rest. He may use drugs, 


physical therapy, special diet, vitamins, 
or other treatment. Follow all his instruc- 
tions, and above all have patience. 


3. Don’t expose yourself needlessly. Cold, 
dampness, and fatigue are dangerous in 
arthritis. Work at a pace which will not 
cause undue fatigue or strain. 


SINCE 1886 


“Your Doctor SpeAKs”—Seventeenth in a series by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 
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year. Although he held U.S. Treasury 
bonds and tax savings notes with a 
present surrender value estimated at 
about $75,000, he had only three “war 
bonds”—one for $50 and two for $25 
maturity value. In addition there were 
900 25-cent war stamps. 

His wife and daughter were benefici- 
aries of life-insurance policies totaling 
$29,726. At the time of his death he had 
$133.60 in his pockets. 


a 





SERVICES: Into the North 


Past log houses and under birch trees, 
bright with the yellow leaves of the early 
Alaskan autumn, Army tanks and trucks 
rumbled into Fairbanks last week. Some 
1,500 men in 700 vehicles had jounced 
432 miles over the road that winds north 
between rugged mountains and dirty 
white glaciers from Anchorage. 

Fairbanks, which lies in the same lati- 
tude as the frozen plains and forests of 
Finland where Russia’s Army got its 
costly experience in cold-weather fight- 
ing, was host to Task Force Frigid. In 
the next seven months of the Arctic 
winter, the Army would test every ‘kind 
of equipment, machine, and fighting 
man. Paratroopers would jump; the in- 
fantry would make forced marches; the 
Air Force planned experimental flights 
from Ladd Field at Fairbanks. 

Elsewhere, other units were ready to 
test other kinds of cold. In Wisconsin, 
the 1,700-man Task Force Frost was to 
start tests in the less rigorous cold of 
Camp McCoy’s sand and jack pine. At 
Adak in the Aleutians, Task Force Willi- 
waw, named for the fierce squalls that 
whip down the narrow valleys, was as- 
sembling 1,370 men to measure the effects 
of the fog-bound islands’ raw wet-cold. 

No one knew whether extreme cold 
would tie up the lubricating system of 
the Army’s new 48-ton M-26 tank or the 
hydropneumatic recoil system of the self- 
propelled 8-inch howitzer, whether a 
man could run at 60 degrees below zero 
in the specially designed Army clothing, 
or whether plastic eating trays would be- 
come too brittle for use. 

Task Forces Frigid, Frost, and Willi- 
waw intended to find out. 


Slaves of the Lolos 


The coolies of sprawling, bedraggled 
Chengtu in Western China had settled 


back to their traditional wrangling. The 
great war, which to them had meant only 
the roar of big planes swooping out of 
the mountains to the southwest and set- 
tling on the American Army fields out- 
side the town’s mud walls, had dropped 
out of their minds, 

Then like a thin echo of those planes, 
a story drifted down from the mountain 
passes—a tale told over a sheep herders’ 
fire of dried dung, a word dropped by a 
wandering opium dealer over a cup of 
rice Wine, an idle tale, perhaps a true tale, 
of white men seen among the remote and 








International 


Black Bones: Did Lolos like these hold Americans as slaves? 


semisavage Lolos who lived among the 
barren mountains southwest of Chengtu 
and kept their ancestors’ spirits in straw 
baskets. Scorned at first as a market-place 
rumor, the story gathered strength as 
other reports drifted in. Finally, it reached 
the ears of Dr. David C. Graham, presi- 
dent of West China University at 
Chengtu, who last week reported it to the 
United States Embassy at Nanking. 
Men Into Bones: As told by Dr. 
Graham, it went as follows: Three Amer- 
ican fliers, downed two or more years 
ago among the rocky passes and tower- 
ing heights of the mountains east of the 
Hump, were held by the Lolos as “White 
Bones,’ slaves to the ruling “Black Bones.” 
The men had been seen grinding corn 
and tending flocks. The Black Bones were 
capable of it. Tall, dark men, probably 
Mongoloid in ancestry, given to drink- 
ing a raw corn wine and wearing their 
hair in a tuft which Chinese scornfully 


call “The Horn of the Lolos,” the Black 
Bones took considerable time off from 
farming and sheep herding for bloody, 
intertribal feuds and raids on neighbor- 
ing Chinese regions for slaves, 

War Department officials were not in- 
clined to disparage the report. They knew 
of four B-29 crews missing in the area 
southwest of Chengtu. Early in 1944, a 
rescue team had contacted tribal lead- 
ers of the scattered 2,000,000 Lolos and 
bought freedom for several airmen with 
trinkets, 10 yards of cloth, and 25 pounds 
of rock salt, which Lolos like to suck like 
lollipops. On other occasions, air-rescue 
teams had parachuted into Lolo territory 
and brought out survivors to Chengtu. 

Last week the Army acted swiftly. 
A re8cue team hopped off from Chengtu 


and plunged deep into Lolo territory. . 
Three days march southwest of Sichang, 
they found grim confirmation—the bodies 
of three American fliers, long dead. But 
they also found grounds for fresh hope: 
A missionary told them of five Ameri- 
cans held captive near Woloho, fifty 
miles deep in the mountains. 


oor 


PROFITS: The Kaiser Question 


Among all the home-front heroes of the 
war, none was painted in more glowing 
colors than Henry J. Kaiser. He stood as 
a symbol of industrial wizardry, _in- 
genuity, and enterprise—a peerless maker 
of steel and Liberty ships whose gigantic 
efforts could hardly be exaggerated. 

Last week Kaiser found himself in the 
awkward role of virtual defendant against 
charges of vast and unreasonable profits 
laid before the House Merchant Marine 
Committee by Ralph E. Casey, chief 
attorney for the General Accounting 


Office. 

Specifically, Casey charged that six 
shipyards owned or controlled by Kaiser 
and his associates made profits of $192.- 
237,284 on total capital investments of 
$2,510,000. 

Generally, the charges indicated even 
greater profits for a list of nineteen cor- 
porations which operated government- 
built shipyards. Risking at most $22,979,- 
275 of their own money, Casey said, the 
nineteen firms realized profits of $356,- 
006,612, a yield which Marvin Coles, 
chief committee counsel, estimated up to 
350,000 per cent in some cases. “At no 
time in the history of American  busi- 
ness,” Casey told the committee, “whether 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Forty-nine of the 50 political 
analysts questioned in NEWwsWEEK’s 
first preview of the 1946 election (see 
page 24) think that the Republican 
party will make gains in both houses 
of Congress. Thirty-two of the 50 think 
that the Republicans will win con- 
trol of the House of Representatives. 

Yet only seven of the 50 
think that the 80th Congress 
will draw away from sup- 
port of the Administration's 


foreign policy, and thirteen 
think that it will give this 
policy even greater support. 
Twenty-seven predict that it 
will lend its support to the 
foreign policy to about the 
same degree that the ex- 
piring Congress has done. 

This consensus of 50 of 
the best-informed political analysts in 
the nation should be taken to heart in 
every chancellery in the world, includ- 
ing, of course, the Kremlin. These 
chancelleries should note, also, that on 
the entire list of factors which might 
affect the election, one way or the 
other, submitted by Newsweek to 
these seasoned observers of public 
opinion, there was only one which they 
unanimously rejected, or omitted, as 
having no material influence: “Fear of 
a get-tough-with-Russia policy.” 





There were, of course, serious dis- 
crepancies in the records of many 
members of the 79th Congress. Some 
who subscribed publicly to the stated 
aims of American policy voted to deny 
the government the means of achiev- 
ing them. 

They sapped our military strength, 
and thus undermined our diplomacy, 
by screaming for- quick demoh‘liza- 
tion, opposing extension of the draft, 
and demanding sharp cuts in Federal 
expenditures and taxes. 

They also opposed the international 

economic and financial measures nec- 
essary to support American policy. 
{ The economic side of our foreign 
policy is unlikely to be a major prob- 
lem for the 80th Congress, in its first 
session at least. Most of the urgent 
decisions in this field were made by 
the 79th Congress. 

But with respect to our military 
§ establishment the new .Congress will 
be required to make many decisions of 
the utmost importance. It can sustain 
or it can destroy what is left of the 
armed power of the United States, by 
what it does about appropriations, au- 
thorizations, manpower for the serv- 





Spending for Security 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





ices, military training, and scientific 
research. It will also have to decide to 
what degree the services should be co- 
ordinated or merged. 

To anyone who believes that a 
strong national defense is wise insur- 
ance, in the present state of the world, 
there are some encouraging symptoms. 
Last week a prominent Re- 
publican congressman who, 
a year ago, was joining in 
the clamor to “bring the 

” ’ . 
boys home,” said to this cor- 
respondent: “That was one 
of the worst blunders we 
ever made.” He had just re- 
turned from an official tour 
abroad. He had seen, and 
felt, for himself the serious 
consequences of cutting 
down our overseas establish- 
ments too rapidly, of failing to provide 
prompter and larger replacements for 
the men who had served during the 
war and were entitled to come home, 
of demobilizing our armed forces as a 
whole so precipitately that govern- 
ments throughout the world were mis- 
led into thinking that we intended to 
withdraw into our shell again and 
abdicate our place as a world power. 

More trips abroad should be ar- 
ranged for Congressional members and 
candidates. They used to be called 
“junkets.” In these days, they are 
usually educative. They should be 
made compulsory for members of the 
Appropriations and of the Ways and 
Means and Finance Committees, 
which frame tax bills. For the most 
serious visible threat to our military 
strength, and so to our diplomacy, 
comes not from the pacifists, but from 
those who promise, or advocate, im- 


portant reductions in Federal expendi- 
tures and taxes. 


Federal expenditures can be 
trimmed here and there, but they can- 
not be cut significantly without gutting 
our military establishment and so im- 
periling our diplomacy. Taxes can be 
cut significantly only at the same ter- 
rible risk, unless we are willing to keep 
on piling up the national debt. 

Willingness to spend and to tax— } 
and to suffer inconvenience—to main- 
tain a strong military establishment is, 
under present conditions, a telling test 
of the determination of a candidate 
or a congressman to support the for- 
eign policy of the United States. It is 
a test to which every citizen should 
unflinchingly subject every candidate 
for the Senate and House, and himself. 














in wartime or in peacetime, have so few 
men made so much money with so little 
risk—and all at the expense of the tax- 
payers, not only of this generation but of 
generations to come.” 


As an example Casey cited the St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Corporation 
which, he said, made a profit of $2,080,- 
(00 on an investment of only $600. Some 
of the others were: California Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. (a Kaiser interest), capital in- 
vestment $600,000, estimated profits $44,- 
423,014; Permanente Metals Corp. (a 
Kaiser interest), capital investment $460.- 
000, estimated profits $58,840,885; North 
Carolina Shipbuilding Corp., capital in- 
vestment $3,000,000, estimated profits 
$27,645,029; Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- 
yards, Inc., capital investment $1,000, 


000, estimated profits $53,906,980, 
The Giant’s Answer: Plainly nettled 


by the charges, Kaiser presented to Rep. 
Schuyler Otis Bland, Virginia Democrat 
and committee chairman, a thick book- 
let, which pointed out that the combined 
net profits of Kaiser firms amounted to 
only one-tenth of one per cent of dollar 
volume. The position of the shipbuilders: 
That they were not expected to supply 
capital; that Casey should figure percent- 
ages on production volume. Kaiser firms, 
the rotund industrialist said, did more 
than $210,000,000 worth of government 
construction “without fee or profit,” and 
saved the government nearly $500,000,- 
000 on ships, metal, steel, and cement, 
compared with the costs of these goods 
when produced by other companies. ' 

Supported by his son, Edgar, and by 
Oscar Cox, former Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration counsel, Kaiser spent three days on 
the stand telling the committee what he 
considered his profits to be: 


@ The Kaiser Company, Inc., received 
$41,000,000 in fees and profits for oper- 
ating three shipyards, and $5,000,000 
from three additional yards, not wholly 
controlled. 


€ Against this $46,000,000 profit, the 
company lost $59,000,000 operating the 
Fontana Steel Plant, built in 1942 to 
supply steel for the Kaiser shipyards. Net 
loss: $13,000,000. 


@ One Kaiser company emerged from the 


war with a $26,000,000 magnesium plant, 
paid for in full out of profits. However, 
this is now losing $50,000 a month in a 
shutdown condition. 


@ The Kaiser Company has paid off 
$27,000,000 of a $100,000,000 RFC loan 
to build the Fontana Steel plant. Kaiser 
hopes to have the loan renegotiated since, 
he argued, the government put him at a 
competitive disadvantage by selling the 
Geneva Steel plant in Utah to U. S. Steel 
at 20 cents on the dollar. 

Last Thursday, Sept. 26, as the com- 
mittee recessed indefinitely, the question 
that agitated the crowded hearing room 
was still unanswered: Was Kaiser a 
patriot or profiteer, a winner or a loser? 
The committee hoped to find out some 
time after the November elections. 
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The Four Wheelhorsemen 
If the 940-odd candidates for Congress 


could designate proxies to run for them, 
they couldn’t go wrong in picking any 
of these four representatives: John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, A. S. (Mike) 
Monroney of Oklahoma, Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana, and Clarence J. Brown 
of Ohio. 

Sparkman never had an opponent 
from the time he squeezed through his 
first race in 1936 until he was nomi- 
nated for the Senate last summer without 
a runoff, The other three have run up 
majorities in the last four elections rang- 
ing from 18,000 to 35,000 votes, Spark- 


man is assured of his seat in January, 
and only a sweeping change in political 
tides could defeat the others, 

Men With Spurs: Since campaigns 
by proxy, however desirable, are un- 
lawful, the best the four can offer 
hard-pressed candidates is organization, 
oratory, and money from national head- 
quarters in Washington. And that is just 





roney, a 6-foot ex-political reporter, was 
prominent in the fight for Bretton Woods, 
the British loan, and the OPA. 

Among the shrewdest manipulators in 
minority councils, Halleck and Brown 
formed the coalition with unreconstructed 
Southerners on the Rules Committee to 
stymie New Deal legislation. Halleck rose 
to prominence in party circles with his 
nomination of Wendell Willkie for Presi- 
dent in 1940. (With many other regular 
Republicans, he opposed Willkie in 
1944.) He is in line for Majority Leader 
if the Republicans win the House. At 53, 
Brown is the oldest of the quartet. A 
hulking 240-pounder and top party off- 
cial for years, he is chairman of the Re- 
publican National Executive Committee. 

Men With Worries: Sparkman’s job 
is lining up Cabinet members and legis- 
lative leaders to speak in doubtful dis- 
tricts. Monroney has been assigned to 
tutor candidates on weaknesses of Re- 
publican incumbents. 

Halleck’s brief case has been his of- 
fice since Congress adjourned. He has 





what they are doing in the 1946 cam- 
paign. Sparkman is head of the Demo- 
cratic Speakers’ Bureau; Monroney, 
strategy adviser to Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan; Halleck, chairman of the Re- 
publican Campaign Committee; and 
Brown, campaign director of the GOP 
National Committee. 

These four men are the candidates’ 
principal contacts with the countrywide 
political efforts of both parties. In them- 
selves, they personify the conflicting 
ideologies of the Truman Administration 
and the Republicans. 

Sparkman and Monroney are bulwarks 
in the shaky Administration group in the 
79th Congress, friendlier to the White 
House than the Southern recalcitrants, 
though far to the right of the Pepper-De 
Lacy-Marcantonio fringe. Sparkman, 
whose graying hair curls in drake tails be- 
fitting a Dixie politician, left white-su- 
premacy fulminations to others and 
quietly carried on as Majority whip. Mon- 


Associated Press 


already spoken and politicked every- 
where except in New England and the 
hopelessly Democratic parts of the South. 
Brown is working on a speakers’ list, 
counseling on policies and finances, and 
leaving town only occasionally. 

With the campaign getting tougher 
daily, these four are looking for any 
tactic that spells victory. Brown came 
up with a thoughtful, though unortho- 
dox, maneuver when he proposed to 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, New York left- 
winger: “Vito, you speak against me in 
Ohio and I'll oppose you in New York. 
We'll both win in a walk.” 


Ruggles, 1946 Edition 


Washington newsstands do a flourish- 
ing business in out-of-town papers. Last 
week, these stands witnessed a mysteri- 
ous clamor for The Boise (Idaho) Eve- 
ning Statesman. The customers were 
British Embassy and purchasing mission 





officials. The rare copies of the paper 
they scrambled for carried a tale un- 
precedented in British diplomacy. Hero 
of the curious adventure was his Britan- 
nic Majesty's Ambassador, Lord Inver- 
chapel. 

During a recent visit to Boise, his 
lordship dropped in on the final round 
of a six-bout program in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars’ social hall. Climbing into 
the ring, he told the audience: “The 
bouts aren’t over yet. I have two aides 
with me who always fight on procedural 
matters. They might as well settle their 
differences with gloves.” 

Take That, Sir! To their astonish- 
ment, the business-suited dignitaries— 
Archibald Gordon, embassy counselor, 
and Edgar Vaughan, vice consul—found 
themselves be-gloved and in the ring. 
For one minute the reluctant gladiators 
hugged and tugged until a welcome bell 
ended the match. Judges proclaimed the 
heavier Gordon the winner. 

The night’s adventures had only be- 
gun. With a trumped-up warfant accus- 
ing him of conspiracy to annex Idaho as 
a crown colony, some Boise pranksters 
decided to arrest the ambassador while 
he slept. Stealthily they crept into his — 











: , Harris & Ewing Photos 
Organizers of Oratory: Halleck and Brown (Republicans), Monroney and Sparkman (Democrats), supply bouquets and brickbats 


hotel room. On the bed lay a silent fig- 
ure, a towel draped around its head, a 
bottle of scotch cradled in its arms. 

The reading of the warrant had gone 
no further than its opening phrase, “Sir 
Stuffed Shirt,” when Inverchapel stepped 
into the room with a pipe stem held pis- 
tol-fashion in his hand. Tipped off ahead 
of time, he had placed a dummy in his 
bed. Reading through the warrant, he 
learned he was also accused of “drinking 
a beverage known as scotch instead of 
celebrated Idaho moonshine.” All charges 
would be dropped and the state given 
him in fee simple, the warrant concluded, 
if he’d produce “some more of this stuff 
called scotch.” 

The charges were dropped. 


H.S.T., Philosopher 


President Truman’s formula for weath- 
ering crises: “If you can’t stand the heat, 
get out of the kitchen.” 
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THE BOMB: Feasible Control 


There were no new facts in the report 
presented on Sept. 28 by the Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. All 
the conclusions were based on previously 
published material, although twelve of the 
greatest physicists of as many countries— 
including Russia—had labored for a month 
on the report. 

But they did trace the entire progress 
of the production of nuclear energy all 
the way from the mine and mill to the 
end product, concentrated nuclear fuels. 
And they arrived at the conclusion that 
in most stages in the process of produc- 
tion it would not be difficult for an ag- 
gressor to divert secretly enough material 
to manufacture atomic bombs. However, 
the committee did “not find any basis in 
the available scientific facts for suppos- 
ing that effective control is not tech- 
nologically feasible.” 


o~ 


COUNCIL: Complaint Dismissed 


On Aug. 29, at the end of a wearisome 
eleven-hour Security Council session, An- 
drei Gromyko of the Soviet Union 
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slapped the drooping delegates into 
startled wakefulness with a surprise pro- 
posal. He asked that all UN members 
report on the size and disposition of their 
foreign garrisons. An obvious attempt to 
embarrass Britain and America, and pos- 
sibly to force commitments on troop 
withdrawals, the proposal blandly by- 
passed the Russian occupation forces in 
the Balkans by excepting former enemy 
states from the inquiry. 

During translations of the Gromyko 
speech, the delegates collected them- 
selves and found a way to stall the ques- 
tion. But last week it finally came up off- 
cially, when Gromyko, now Council 
chairman, asked for its formal inclusion 
on the agenda. Protests against the pres- 
ence of foreign troops, he said, “are 
voiced by political parties, by social and 
public organizations, by press organs, by 
important political and trade-union per- 
sonalities, by scientists and journalists. 
We hear such protests from China, 
Egypt, Iraq, Greece, Indonesia, Iceland, 
Latin American countries, and others.” 

But four of the nations concerned had 
representatives at the Council table. 
China, Brazil, and the Netherlands all 
reminded Gromyko that any foreign 
troops present were there at their govern- 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Once out of the refinery atomic materials can be diverted for warlike 
use in many places along the production line 


ment’s request; and Egypt intimated that 
it didn’t need Russia to plead any case 
it might choose to bring against Britain. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan wondered why 
Moscow hadn’t first raised the question 
directly with Britain, which “regards the 
Soviet proposal as a piece of pure propa- 
ganda .. . an irresponsible political ma- 
neuver which tends to damage the pres- 
tige of the Security Council itself . . . 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom refuse to do business in this 
way with the Soviet Union.” 

So did a majority of the Council. It 
declined (by a 7-2 vote, with Egypt and 
France abstaining and only Poland vot- 
ing with Russia) to place the question on 
the agenda. For the first time the Security 
Council had refused even to consider a 
complaint, let alone act upon it, thus 
establishing a procedural precedent. 
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REFUGEES: Let’s Don’t Go 


Russia last week told the Economic and 
Social Council it intended to join the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, sched- 
uled to take over care of DP’s from 
UNRRA next July. But on Sept. 23, even 
before the Council had a chance to dis- 
cuss the IRO’s draft constitution, Nikolai 
Feonoff charged the delegates with “fail- 
ure” to solve the refugee problem. 

The United States and Great Britain, 
he complained, had rejected nearly all 
Soviet proposals. for DP repatriation. 
Chief bone of contention: Russia wanted 
all DP’s (many of them strong anti-Com- 
munists) shipped to their former homes 
(mainly in Soviet-controlled territory); 
the IRO’s constitution would reject com- 
pulsory return in favor of resettlement. 

Hector McNeil, the British representa- 
tive, calmly pointed out that the Western 
Powers had already repatriated 11,000,- 
000 DP’s by noncompulsory methods. 
Only about 830,000 “complex cases” re- 
mained in UNRRA camps. And UNRRA 
offered this bait to the 355,000 Polish 
DP’s: 100 pounds or 60 days’ supply of 
dehydrated foods to every Pole who would 
go home before the end of the year. 
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ECONOMY: Blueprint Blues 


Economists from twenty nations spent 
two months studying Europe’s economic 
problems before they submitted a blue- 
print for action to the UN on Sept. 21. 
Their 450-page report called for a central 
commission to coordinate trade and in- 
dustry among European nations, and a 
housing authority, manpower policy, and 
electric-power distribution plan for the 
continent as a whole. 

On Sept. 25 they were dismayed to 
hear Nikolai I. Feonoff, the diminutive 
Russian representative, reject their vo- 
luminous work in just 25 minutes. A 
Council committee sent the report back 
to the economists for a hasty revision 
before the General Assembly meets in 
New York on Oct. 23. 
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What’s your © uthoob for a Happy C2) fd, Age? 





It’s good! Since 1900 the number of people 65 and over 


has increased by 228%. 
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Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later in life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now as to normal, 
healthful living. You can do much to 
prepare for a healthy old age by ob- 
serving good living habits today. 

Further hope for a healthy future 
comes from medical scientists who are 
giving increased attention to the diseases 
of old age, such as cancer, high blood 
pressure, heart disease, and nervous and 
mental disorders. 
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Naturally your pattern of living will 
change as you grow older. But to keep 
mentally happy and physically well, start 
planning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and _in- 
terests. This normally should include 
some constructive activity that calls for 
both mental and physical effort to get 
full enjoyment and benefit from your 
leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, 
healthy years, send for a copy of Metro- 
politan’s free leaflet 116-D, “Blueprint 
for Health.” 


«. While our total popula- 
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RUSSIA: 


The oracle in the Kremlin spoke last 
week. Generalissimo Stalin gave his 
views in the manner of his Delphic pred- 
ecessor who “uttered words which were 
then arranged by prophets especially ed- 
ucated for the purpose.”* Prophets were 


not lacking to interpret the generalissi- 


mo’s declaration that he did not “believe” 
in the danger of a new war and his 
pronouncements on other subjects. But 
the prophets were outnumbered by the 
skeptics. From in front of the Iron Cur- 
tain went up the chant of acTIONS SPEAK 
LOUDER THAN WORDS. 

This skepticism was a measure of the 
gulf that yawned between the Soviet and 





©Webster’s Dictionary definition. 


Stalin’s Soft Words and Hard Deeds 


Western worlds after more than a year 
of peace. Once Stalin had appeared to 
the west (and especially to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) as a friendly uncle with a 
friendly mustache and a friendly lined 
face whose word was as good as his 
bond. Disillusionment came to F.D.R.— 
if not to self-appointed wearers of his 
mantle—just before his death. And now 
for most of the west, Uncle Joe had 
reverted to his original sinister character 
as the shaggy apostle of Red revolution. 


Kremlin Q. and A. 


Stalin used a favorite device to put 
his views before the world: answering 
the questions in a letter from a foreign 
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Sovfoto 


Stalin Succession: This picture of the funeral of Soviet President Mikhail I. 
Kalinin last June arrived by chance in New York last week as Stalin restated 
Russian policy. Probably not by chance the pallbearers are ranked alongside 
Stalin in about the order most authorities now think they rate as successors to 
the generalissimo—(1) Foreign Minister Molotoff, (2) Politburo member Lavrenti 
P. Beria, (3) G. M. Malenkoff, secretary-general of the Communist Orgburo. 








correspondent. In this case, the corre- 
spondent was Alexander Werth, the 
knowledgeable, Russian-speaking repre- 
sentative of the London Sunday Times.* 
Wise Moscow correspondents periodical- 
ly send such letters to the Generalissimo. 

The answers to Werth’s questions were 
published in all Russian papers and 
broadcast on the Moscow radio. Thus 
they reached the bulk of the Soviet pub- 
lic. In many ways this was the most im- 
portant thing about Stalin’s statement. 
To some extent it made the skepticism of 
the West unjustified, for Stalin in effect 
reversed much of the current Red prop- 
aganda line. This did not mean that 
basic Soviet policy had been changed. A 
high-ranking State Department official in 
Washington put it this way: “Soviet for- 
eign policy is like a heavy tank blindly 
crashing on to its ordered destination 
while its revolving turret shoots in all 
directions. Stalin’s interview is a shot 
from the turret while the tank itself 
rumbles on its way.” 

Some of Stalin’s answers spoke for 
themselves in a perfunctory way and 
probably had no particular significance. 
He said that it was absurd to think that 
Western European Communist parties 
were run from Moscow. On the subject 
of whether he considered the withdrawal 
of American forces from China “vitally 
necessary” for peace, he simply replied: 
“Yes, I do.” As for the atom bomb, Stalin 
didn’t think it could decide wars. He be- 
lieved the “possibility” existed of good 
relations with Britain.} But on two sub- 
jects Stalin did indicate important tac- 
tical if not strategic shifts of Russian pol- 
icy. Stalin’s views follow in the question 
and answer form in which they were put 
plus an analysis of the significance of his 
statements on each of the two subjects: 


I—War and Encirclement 


Q. Do you believe in a real danger of 
a “new war,” about which at the present 
time so much irresponsible talk is being 
carried on? What steps should be taken 
for preventing war if such danger exists? 

A. I do not believe in a real danger of 
a “new war.” The noise is being raised 
about a “new war” mainly by military- 
political scouts and their few supporters 
from the ranks of civilian officials. 

Q. Do you think that Great Britain and 
the United States consciously are forming 
a “capitalistic encirclement” of the Soviet 
Union? 

A. I do not think the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America could create a “capitalistic en- 
circlement” of the Soviet Union even if 
they wanted to do this, which, however, 
we cannot affirm. 

Significance: These statements by 
Stalin fit in with the somewhat more 
cooperative Russian policy at the Paris 





*The Russian release of the statement on Tuesday, 
Sept. 24, scooped Werth by five days on his own 
story. 

t+Anthony Eden, former British Foreign Secretary, 
expressed sentiments similar to Stalin’s but he spoke 
on his own initiative and not for either the Labor 
government or his own Conservative party. 
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| ARE USE BEY, 


For overa year, General Foods has handled 
a nation-wide salary payroll with a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine system. Installed 
in New York headquarters, this system 
has made possible the more efficient and 
speedy preparation, writing, and distri- 
bution of salary checks. 


National Payroll Machines produce a 
payroll check showing printed figures for 
the gross amount of pay, each deduction, 
and net amount of check—the same 
printed data appears on a complete pay- 
roll summary and a detailed employees’ 
earning record. All necessary tax figures 
are accumulated and recorded. All entries 
areclearand legible. Inaddition, paper-size 
of the employees’ statement is reduced to 
a convenient, more easily handled unit— 
thus stationery savings are very high. 


Installed in the same offices, National 
Bookkeeping-Accounting Machines are 
used in General Food’s accounts-receivable 
procedure. Efficiency has been height- 
ened here, too. The many time-conserv- 
ing, automatic features of National ma- 
chines give them an advantage in speed; 
their simplicity makes it easy to train 


payroll and accounting 


procedure with C4alonalo 


a, 


operators. Another plus—these machines 
can be used for trial balancing or other 
miscellaneous adding. 


No special system need be adopted to 
fic National machines—they are built to 
fit any system in use, meeting the needs 
of individual plant practices and methods. 
So, whether your business is large or 
small, National will probably be able to 
suggest new and better methods to reduce 
your accounting costs and increase profits. 


Let a National Representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations, 
without cost or obligation to you. The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities, 


Bereeeeeeree nese tense eeteenmeecenenen 











View of payroll and accounts receiv- 


able installation at New York office of 
General Foods. 





‘Making business easier for the American businessman 
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conference. They do not indicate the 
Kremlin has altered its long-range view 
that capitalist and Communist systems 
cannot exist peacefully together. How- 
ever, for the moment the Russians are 
under more compulsion to practice “ap- 
peasement” than are the Western Pow- 
ers. In this sense, Stalin’s statement is 
a soft reply to Secretary Byrnes’s hard 
policy. 

The “noise” about a new war and 
capitalist encirclement of Russia was 
started by Stalin himself in his speech 
last February announcing the new five- 
year plan. The present playing down of 
these much publicized dangers to the 
Soviet Union indicates that the Russians 
themselves have fallen victim to the war 
of nerves they instigated. Returning trav- 
elers have reported the Russians bewil- 
dered that former allies should be threat- 
ening them and suspicious that the policy 
of their own leaders might be at fault. 

Soviet propaganda about a new war 
has seriously over-reached itself. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends this summary of re- 
ports from Moscow explaining what hap- 
pened: 

“According to these dispatches the 
talk of ‘encirclement,’ the building up of 
new enemies, and the purges all but con- 
vinced the Russian people that another 
war was imminent. Some observers re- 
ported near panic in certain localities, 
hoarding for emergencies, and a ‘what the 
hell, I am going to. be drafted again’ 
attitude among returning soldiers. 

“Others noted the fact that the most 
persistent rumor circulating in Moscow 
attributes the transfer to the Odessa com- 


mand of the former Commander-in-Chief 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff, to his warn- 
ings that the Red Army was in no position 
to implement the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy and to his healthy respect for the 
American war potential. All agreed that 
the Russian people were thoroughly 
frightened by the prospect of another 
war. If diplomatic reports have assessed 
the mood of the Russians correctly, the 


Soviet people must have been in dire 
need of reassurances from Stalin.” 


II—Germany’s Future 


Q. Speaking in the words Mr, Wallace 
used in his last speech, can England, 
Western Europe, and the United States 
be assured that Soviet politics in Ger- 
many will not be turned into a weapon of 
Russian efforts directed against Western 
Europe? 

A. I believe using Germany by the 
Soviet Union against Western Europe and 
the United States of America is excluded. 
I believe this is excluded not only because 
the Soviet Union is bound by a treaty of 
mutual assistance against German ag- 
gression with Great Britain and France, 
and with the United States of America by 
the decisions of the Potsdam Conference 
of the three great powers; but also be- 
cause the politics of using Germany 
against Western Europe and the United 





LL 





States of America would mean a depar- 
ture of the Soviet Union from its funda- 
mental national interests. 


Significance 


Stalin’s statement on Germany reflected 
the bankruptcy of Russian policy in the 
Reich and Moscow’s apparent readiness 
for a new deal—both economic and po- 





_ litical. 


Russia has already made a fresh eco- 
nomic approach by its informal proposals 
for a revision of the Potsdam Agreement 
to include reparations from current Ger- 
man production (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 23). 
But the Soviet Union’s political actions in 
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RUSSIAN LULLABY 


Packer—N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Stalin is taken with a grain of salt 











Germany have also been dictated by its 
eeonomic needs. This in itself was enough 
to create serious embarrassment for any 
political program. In addition, Russia has 
also made a number of important political 
miscalculations. 

The original Russian attitude on Ger- 
man politics was apparently formulated 
in 1943 at a meeting between Stalin and 
Walter Ulbricht, then the No. 1 German 
Communist-in-exile and at present leader 
of the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity 
party (SED), Stalin took the orthodox 
Marxist view that German Reds in exile 
plus those still in Germany should be pre- 
pared to take over and form a German 
Communist regime. Ulbricht, with more 
subtlety, argued that the working-class 


parties, the Social Democrats and Com- 
munists, would have to be fused either 


voluntarily or forcibly in order to form a 
government, 

Ulbricht’s ideas were adopted and the 
Socialist Unity party forcibly formed. U]- 
bricht was shown right in his contention 
that the Communists themselves would 


not be strong enough to hold power. In 
the past month, however, he has been 
proved wrong in the tactical remedy he 
proposed, for the SED fell far short of 
expectations in recent elections in the 
Soviet zone. Now there has been some 
evidence that the Russians may jettison 
the SED and dump Ulbricht overboard. 
The final proof of the pudding will come 
with the Oct. 20 elections in Berlin. The 
showing the SED makes then will prob- 
ably determine its fate. Should it lose 
badly, some observers foresee a new 
Soviet attempt to align itself with the 
Social Democratic party. 

This is the background for Stalin’s as- 
surance that Russia would not try to use a 
Communist Germany against the West. 
In effect the Soviets have already tried 
this in their own zone and failed. Russia’s 
need for reparations from current German 
production and the political impasse are 
probably the reasons for the extremely 
significant silence by Moscow on Secre- 
tary Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech. James 
O'Donnell, chief of Newsweex’s Berlin 
bureau, cabled: “The Russians have dis- 
played so much caution and circumspec- 
tion that one would be justified in saying 
that Soviet policy in Germany until this 
summer was based on a measured calcu- 
lation of how long the Americans would 
remain on the silent defensive as they had 
done since Potsdam. As soon as Byrnes 
threw the switch and our policy became 
positive, that in turn foregast a change 
in direction by the Russians.” 
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BRITAIN: Home for Windsors 


London did not officially confirm Paris 
reports last week that the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor will soon visit Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, the duke and duchess 
were at long last coming home-—the 
duchess for the first time since Edward 
VIII abdicated his throne to marry her. 
The duke has made several trips to Eng- 
land since then but always alone. Now 
they both will come for a visit which will 
not exceed three weeks and may well be 
cut shorter. They will live at Ednam 
Lodge, the Earl of Dudley’s house at 
Ascot, near London. If the visit proves 
a success, the Windsors intend to make 
more and frequent trips to Britain, al- 
though their present plans call for pro- 
ceeding to Palm Beach in January. 
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“Yes, 1 stole the bloody things,” said 
28-year-old Lady Elisabeth White when 
charged last week by her mother, the 
Dowager Marchioness Townshend, with 
taking a refrigerator, a radio, and six 
dining-room chairs from the family man- 
sion in London? The case was unimpor- 
tant and the charges soon dropped by the 
Dowager Marchioness. But it made front- 
page news and gave the London press a 
chance to demonstrate one of its few 


, inhibitions. From The Daily Worker on 
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} p— ( ae SYNTHETIC SOLVENTS DIVISION 
lowly te Ce yh) +++ 1M TODAY'S DRY CLEANING! | 


There is indeed much to admire in today’s dry cleaning. Public thanks are due the 
dry cleaners of America for such splendid service in restoring well-worn wardrobes to renewed useful- 
ness at a time when it is still difficult to buy all the clothes needed. Modern methods are preserving the 
original colors and sparkle of delicate fabrics. Garments you had grown weary of wearing return so 










fresh and appealing, you welcome them like new-found friends. Dresses, suits, coats you thought 
were finished you now find ready for a new round of usefulness. Dry-cleaning solvents created by 
advanced chemical science make possible this modern service. Far speedier than the older methods, they 
greatly aid your dry cleaner to meet the extra heavy demands present conditions place upon his plant. CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE! 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland Detroit , Chicago, St. Lovis, Houston,San Francisco,Los Angeles, Seattle 
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THE eSmmercan.Marella Company IT NAME IN PAINT-MAKING 


These twelve divisions of the American-Marietta Company 
make up a team that is constantly progressing in virtually every phase of paint 


making for Industry and the Home... Long established, respected 


companies—justly proud of their earned heritage as manufacturers of 


fine paints, varnishes and lacquers—compose this completely coordinated group. 


To solve the always changing painting problems of today and tomorrow—the skill, massed 
technical knowledge and modern research methods of the entire American-Marietta 


organization are at the command of all paint users through each of these 


strategically located units. AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY, 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago Il, Illinois 
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No philologist has yet tracked down 
the origin of the obscene connotations 
attributed to the word “bloody” in Eng- 
land. It apparently has no connection 
with the Elizabethan blasphemy “ ’s 
blood,” for it first appeared in the 1750s 
and not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was it considered obscene. 
Gilbert and Sullivan more than hinted at 
it when they named one of their operettas 
“Ruddigore.” In 1914 the word was first 
used on the English stage in Shaw's 
“Pygmalion”—but it has not yet made 


the tabloids. 
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GREECE: Exile’s Return 


“It is strictly forbidden to throw flow- 
ers or other objects.” 

Athenians, tense with anticipation if 
not unanimous joy over the imminent re- 
turn of King George II, were thus warned 
last week to hold their reception within 
decorous—and safe—limits. 

The route from Eleusis airport, where 
the king arrived from London on Sept. 
27, to the bay where he boarded a Greek 
destroyer for the night, was guarded by 
armed soldiers every 50 yards even 
though the arrival time was secret. And 
the next morning at Peiraeus, when the 
king stepped ashore at a small jetty 
spread with symbolic olive branches, the 
crowds were kept at a half-mile distance 
and were outnumbered by guards. 

Despite such revealing signs of the 
king’s limited popularity, Athens: still 
managed to stage a brave show for his 
third return from exile. Some wild cheers 
mingled with polite applause caused the 
happy monarch to draw his thin lips 
back over his buck teeth in a smile. At 
the cathedral, together with his brother 
and sister-in-law, Crown Prince Paul and 
Princess Frederika, George attended a 
Te Deum conducted by Archbishop Da- 
maskinos, who had just reverted to ec- 
clesiastical duties after relinquishing his 
two-year regency. Then the royal party, 
back at last in the barracks-like old pal- 
ace, stepped to a balcony to review a 
welcoming parade. 

Troubled Crossroads: More impor- 
tant than the king’s public reception, 
however, were the closed conferences he 
held with Premier Constantine Tsaldaris, 
the Archbishop, and other {eaders, in the 
hope of ending what had become a small- 
scale civil war, In Thessaly a bloody bat- 
tle raged between government troops and 
non-royalist leftists who had captured the 
town of Diskata, In Macedonia, Com- 
munist bands crept across the frontiers 
from Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
and aggravated an uprising that threat- 
ened an armed if unofficial showdown 
between the British and the Russians. 

London said it “had no reason to 
doubt” Greek Government evidence that 
the insurgents were receiving arms from 


the Soviet satellites to the north. Re- 
luctant to become involved in a civil war, 


the British thus had to foresee an inter- 
national one. Therefore London reversed 
an earlier decision .to reduce British 
forces in Greece and instead brought 
more tommies in from the Middle East. 
And the Foreign Office promised the 
Greeks aid “in the last resort.” 

The narrowly royalist government of 
Premier Tsaldaris, lashing out in panic, 
had only worsened the situation by a 
harsh repression of republicans. This 
drove many moderates into the leftist 
camp. The king, however, appeared to 
realize the need for moderation. While 
unlikely to accept demands by the Com- 
munist-led EAM for inclusion in the gov- 
ernment, he did direct Premier Tsaldaris 
to bring in a few moderates. And he went 
on the Athens radio to call his country 
“the troubled crossroads of three conti- 
nents” and tell his people that “my sole 
desire is to see the nation united.” 
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Menzies quips, Liberals lose; Chifley smokes, Labor wins 


AUSTRALIA: Labor Again 

Some 4,000,000 Australians went to 
the polls on Sept. 28 under the dominion’s 
compulsory voting laws for the triennial 
parliamentary elections. As the betting 
odds foretold two months ago, the Labor 
party won. Incomplete returns indicated 
that the incumbent Labor government 
still held its decisive majority in the 
House of Representatives and increased 
its six-man lead in the 36-seat Senate, 
Six weeks of enthusiastic campaigning 
won few votes for the opposition coali- 
tion of the Liberal and Country parties, 
both more conservative than the middle- 
of-the-road Labor party. But his Victoria 
constituency quickly returned Robert 
Gordon Menzies, the 6-foot, 200-pound 
opposition leader who was Prime Minis- 
ter from 1939 to 1941. 

The victory, termed by The Sydney 


Sunday Sun “a clear vote of confidence” 
in Prime Minister Joseph Chifley’s gov- 


ernment, marked the first time in Aus- 
tralian history that the Labor party had 
won two consecutive elections. It assured 
Australians of continued mild domestic 
socialization and backed up the domin- 
ion’s new and pugnacious role in inter- 
national affairs, 

Confident of victory, the Labor party 
conducted a drab campaign. When Chif- 
ley stumped the Australian states, he 
merely pointed to the Labor government's 
record during five years in office. It had 
helped win the war, curbed inflation, ex- 
panded social services, and given the 
country an independent foreign policy. 

“Chif,” the tall, drawling ex-locomo- 
tive engineer who has been Prime Min- 
ister since soon after John Curtin’s death 
in July 1945, lacked the suave manner 
and the eloquence of his chief opponent, 
Menzies. When the two made their final 
campaign speeches over the radio on 





Associated Press 


Sept. 25, Chifley, just turned 61, seemed 
tired and his voice rasped. He stopped 
when a heckler interrupted and waited 


for the police to eject him. In contrast, 
51-year-old Menzies romped through his 
speech, twitting the government with 
“becoming a little elderly.” And when, 
during another speech, hecklers tossed 
chunks of iron at Menzies, he observed: 


“T don’t mind. There's danger of our elec- 


tions becoming over-grandmotherly,” 


Smoke and Taxes: The biggest is- 
sue of the campaign was the perennial 


opposition promise to slash taxes. The 
Liberal party platform embraced a 20 
per cent income-tax reduction. Chifley 
thereupon charged Menzies with “un- 
bridled political bribery” and launched 
the counter-slogan: “It can’t be done.” 
Two days later hecklers drove the Labor 
party's Minister of Labor, Edward Hol- 
loway, to wager three packs of scarce 
cigarettes that the Labor government 
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At Nuremberg, families of Hjalmar Schacht, Goring, and Joachim von Ribbentrop visit them perhaps for the last time 


would cut taxes before the opposition 
could. Campaign managers hastily de- 
cided it might be done. 

The tobacco shortage caused another 
of the campaign’s embarrassing mo- 
ments. Labor party advertisements first 
featured Chifley smoking his ever-pres- 
ent pipe as a symbol of his solid citizen- 
ry. Readers began asking: “Where'd he 
get the tobacco?” Subsequent pictures 
showed “Chif” pipeless. Other campaign 
sidelights: 

@ In Darling, New South Wales, a 
Country party candidate headed his cam- 
paign appeal: “Listen, Darling.” 

@ Supporters of the Labor party candi- 
date in Wentworth, N.S.W., a left-wing- 
er named Jessie Street, pasted placards 
reading “Jessie Street” on every corner. 
Opposition workers inserted three words 
to make the signs read: “To Moscow via 
Jessie Sfreet.” 


TURKEY: Strait Talk 


That Flying Dutchman of international 
diplomacy, the Straits question, hove over 
the horizon again last week. The Russians 
sent to the Turks a sharp and ominous 


5 . 6 
note in reply to Ankara’s previous refusal 


to allow Moscow to participate in the mil- 
itary defense of the Straits. The Turkish 
refusal, said the Russians, “clearly con- 
tradicts” Turkey’s friendly professions 
toward Russia and is “incompatible with 
the dignity of the Soviet Union.” Further- 
more, the Russians also protested that 
what Red propagandists identified as 
British and American military aid to the 
Turks was “directly contradictory to the 
interests of the Black Sea states.” 

The Turks, who had received assur- 
ances of backing by the United States 
and Britain, kept their powder dry. A 
Turkish Government source calmly ob- 
served: “If attacked, Turkey is ready to 
enter a war in five minutes.” 


CONFERENCE: Speed-up 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
armed himself with a solid copper gavel, 
a gift of the International Association of 
Lions Clubs. Then he mounted the trib- 
une in the Old Senate Chamber of the 
Luxembourg Palace Sept. 26 to rule over 
the first plenary session of the Paris con- 
ference in three weeks. 

He needed the gavel and used it. In 
a record-breaking ten minutes he ham- 
mered out conference approval of the 
speed-up rules drafted two days before 
by the Big Four: All commissions must 
finish their work by Oct. 5 to allow 
ten days of full-dress debate before the 
conference closes Oct. 15. Later it was 
ruled that each delegation could speak 
only twice on a single question, for ten 
minutes the first time and five the second; 
chairmen could close debate and call for 
a vote when their commissions lagged. 

In general sunny weather and _pros- 
pects of a definite end to their labors 
improved both the spirits and the man- 
ners of the delegates, although the small 
powers became more than ever aware of 
their minor role in the treaty drafting. 
One after another their amendments were 
taken up, and usually rejected, by the 
speeded-up commissions. Chief accom- 
plishments: 
€ Bulgaria was forbidden to fortify its 
border with Greece. 
€ Disposition of Italian colonies will be 
postponed for a year. 
€ The International Court of Justice will 
be the final arbiter of any disputes that 
arise under the Italian treaty. 

@ Hungary must give Czechoslovakia a 
small Danube bridgehead opposite Brati- 
slava. 

@ The Balkan economic commission 
called for 75 per cent compensation for 
Allied property destroyed in Rumania. 
Citing Russian reparations bills totaling 
$2,000,000,000, American delegate Wil- 


lard Thorp compared the modest Ameri- 
can and British claims “to a fly in the 
drinking water when there is already a 
hippopotamus in the glass.” Three days 
later Andrei Vyshinsky retorted that 
“while our blood flowed you were making 
profits” in Rumanian oil and that America 
had continued bombing the Ploesti fields 
long after it ceased to be necessary. 


@ The Italian political commission ap- 
proved the compromise “French Line” in 
Venezia Giulia, which would require 
Yugoslav forces to back up from some of 
their present Morgan Line positions in 
Istria. The Yugoslavs angrily said they 
would refuse to sign a treaty containing 
such a clause. The commission thereupon 
passed a resolution that would deny them 
reparations from Italy if they didn’t sign. 


@ The same commission rejected the Aus. 
tralian human-rights resolution, after 
Vyshinsky called it “infantile” and said 
that it belonged in the wastebasket. 


ows 


REICH: The Judgment 


The longest and wordiest trials in his- 
tory entered their last act this week. Into 
the somber courtroom at Nuremberg filed 
the four judges—British, American, 
French, and Russian—of the fate of 21 
men who came close to ruling the world. 
Led by Lord Justice Geoffrey Lawrence, 
a man with, eighteenth-century British 
erudition, humanity, and sharpness of wit, 
they took their places on the long bench 
to the right of the defendants’ dock. 

Some 200 reporters took down de- 
cisions that maintained the trials’ reputa- 
tion for lengthiness. Not until the second 
day did the judges actually deliver the 
sentence. Then the condemned were 
taken into custody by an American, a 
Russian, a British, and a French general, 
sent from Berlin as representatives of the 
Allied Control Council. Fifteen days after 
that thesentenecs (excep ur the nussing 
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Martin Bormorn’s sentence of death) 
would be carried out either by hanging 
or by imprisonment. 

At 10 o'clock on the morning of Sept. 
30—eighth anniversary of the Munich pact 
—the judges began reading the 260-page, 
75,000-word judgment. Ten minutes ear- 
lier, the defendants had filed into the box 
for the last time together (it had been 
decided to summon each defendant alone 
to hear the verdict in his case because 
the tribunal thought a mass sentencing 
would be macabre). Goring hung his 
head for a moment as he took his place 
and the others were depressed and mono- 
syllabic with one another. Hess was re- 
moved during the morning, apparently 
suffering from stomach cramps, but he 
was returned in the afternoon. 

In the days preceding the judgment 
the defendants had passed most of their 
time with their families. After a visit 
with the Reichsmarshal, Emmy, Goring’s 
statuesque wife, showed emotion for the 
first time when she emerged from the 
courthouse, red-eyed and weeping. For 
the first time, also the inhabitants of 
wrecked Nuremberg showed real interest 
in the trials. Crowds.gathered to watch 
the Nazi leaders’ families and an electric 
excitement seemed to race through the 
onetime festival city of the Nazis as the 
court began delivering judgment. Ameri- 
can Constabulary troops blocked roads 
into Nuremberg and tanks guarded the 
courthouse. 

In the first section of the judgment, the 
tribunal ruled that the Nazi cabinet, the 
general staff, and the SA Brown Shirts 


~ 


were not criminal organizations as such. 
In absolving the Reich cabinet, the tri- 
bunal pointed out that it did not hold 
a single meeting after 1937, but that laws 
were promulgated in the names of cabi- 
net members. It declared further that the 
members of the general staff did no more 
in their professional capacities than their 
Allied counterparts. “It cannot be said,” 
the verdict added, “that SA members 
generally participated in or even knew 
of criminal acts.” 

But from there the judges went on to 
condemn the Nazi leadership, including 
the Gestapo and the SS, for conspiracy, 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity. After these con- 
clusions and the long review of the acts 
committed by the Nazi government, the 
court on Tuesday found six defendants 
guilty on all counts, twelve guilty on 
some, and three innocent. 


rz 


ICELAND: Treaty Trouble 


Out of a wartime 45,000, less than 
1,000 American troops now remain in 
Iceland. An American draft treaty con- 
sidered last week in the Althing (parlia- 
ment) provided for withdrawal of even 
this remnant and the return to Iceland of 
the main American base, Meeks Field, 
within six months. After that only civilians 
would service American planes on the 
route to Germany. 

But in Reykjavik, the capital, the 
Communist party objected violently to 
even these mild proposals. On Sept. 22 
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the Reds tried to assault Premier Olafur 
Thors as he defended the treaty. The 
crisis threatened to break up the two- 
year coalition of Independents, Com- 
munists, and Social Democrats. The 
Communists, who hold 10 of the AIl- 
thing’s 52 seats, said they would quit 
the government if the draft treaty passed. 


ows 


FRANCE: Uncertainties 


Members of the Constituent Assembly 
which approved the first hearing of the 
French draft constitution on Sept. 21, 
last week orated on tobacco production 
in Southern France, discussed matri- 
monial laws, or bickered. in endless fi- 
nancial debates. Despite the coaxing. 
ruler tapping, and bell ringing of As- 
sembly President Vincent Auriol, it was 
not until 4 a.m. on Sept. 29 that the 
members approved the second reading 
and accepted the draft by a vote of 440 
to 106. They then rose and sang the 
“Marseillaise.” 

A few hours later in the Moselle River 
town of Epinal in Eastern France, 
Charles de Gaulle climbed onto a plat- 
form trimmed with pine boughs and 
made his second appeal to Frenchmen ~ 
to reject the proposed constitution (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 30). René Capitant, leader 
of the Union Gualliste backing the gen- 
eral for the Presidency of the Fourth Re- 
public, stayed away from Epinal lest the 
speech acquire a “political aspect.” But 
for obvious reasons the prospective candi 
date again stated that he wanted the con- 





From Nuremberg, James P. O’Don- 
nell and Toni Howard of Newsweek's 
Berlin bureau send these thumbnail 
sketches describing the defendants as 
they entered the court where they heard 
these sentences pronounced on Oct. 1. 


GORING: Slimmer and natty. Does 
not appear one day older. Well-groomed 
with hair impeccably combed and san- 
guine complexion, he is deadly serious 
and quiet. At times he sinks his pudgy 
right fist into his jowl, or spreads his 
hand firmly across his forehead. Hanging. 

HESS: Actions very similar to open- 
ing day with same antics, loon-eyed 
inattention, refusal to wear earphones, 
long lapses of staring broken by starts, 
smiles, gesticulating. Life imprisonment. 
) RIBBENTROP: In the worst shape 
of any man in the dock. Looks as if a 
noose literally was already around his 
neck. Even coughs with a shudder. His 
head has taken on a cadaverous appear- 
ance and his earphones, which once fit- 
ted, now appear about to drop off any 
moment. He is continually sweating 
under the strong light and squinting in 
a tired fashion. Hanging. 





Inside the Courtroom: How the Nazis Heard Their Fate 


KEITEL: Appears considerably worse 
than on opening day when he was every 
inch the proud Prussian officer. His 
head seems shrunken. For the first time 
he looks like a little man, but less fright- 
ened than resigned: Hanging. — 

KALTENBRUNNER: Surly, defiant, 
and fresh. Wears a professional, almost 
Hollywood, sneer, with his hard, scarred 
face as if chiseled from granite. Hanging. 

ROSENBERG: Sunken cheeked and 
sunken eyed, with pasty brown com- 
plexion. Hanging. 

FRANK: Same saturnine face, same 
interest in the proceedings. Hanging. 

FRICK: Colorless as ever. Hanging. 

STREICHER: Still No. 1 buffoon. 
Still nibbling on K ration or chewing 
gum, striking poses, and gazing surlily 
at press box as_if mentally counting 
Aryans and Jews. Hanging. 

FUNK: Looks like Moon Mullins’ 
Uncle Willie, with his pudgy little body 
slumped so far down one can hardly 
see him. Life imprisonment. 

SCHACHT: Sits sideways next to 
Funk to avoid him and quite possibly 
the other defendants too. Well groomed 
and at ease, appears to have grown to 
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like his soft-collar blue shirt. Acquitted. 

DOENITZ: Dignified calm as if a bit 
tired on the bridge. 10 years. 

RAEDER: A hurt look as if he should 
not be here. Life imprisonment. 

SCHIRACH: A faded youth leader, 
but still the youngest and handsomest 
man in the dock. Appears shocked and 
concerned. 20 years. 

SAUCKEL: Same cretin-like smile ot 
last November. Most animal-like charac- 
ter present. A goldtoothy grin. Hangin«. 

JODL: Conducting himself as well 
and as dignified as ever. His complexion 
perhaps a bit less ruddy, but has a quict 
dignity and bearing which shows up 
well when compared to Keitel. Hanging. 

PAPEN: A jilted dandy and a wor- 
ried one. Acquitted. 

SEYSS-INQUART: Unchange1. 
Hanging. 

SPEER: Much changed for the worse. 
Always solemn, now appears sick, his 
blotchy face harried. 20 years. 

NEURATH: Looks older but other- 
wise the stolid diplomat. 15 years. 

FRITZCHE: The voice of radio Ber- 
lin, he wouldn't have been here ‘if his 


boss Goebbels hadn’t died. Acquitted. 





-~ 
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40 MEATS IN CANS 


AO varied meals of meats in tin cans, and 
combinations of meats with other foods 
are now, or soon will be, available for 
your table. The majority of these delicious 
ready-prepared canned meat foods were 
developed to assure that our fighting men 
would be the best fed in the world. There 
were only 12canned meat items for soldiers 








at start of war. Large quantities of the 
tin plate used in the manufacture of tin 
cans are produced in the mills of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


Ham & candied sweets in tin cans, pork 
and applesauce, beef and potatoes and 
gravy, ham and eggs with potatoes, ham- 
burgers, sliced bacon, beef with pork-and- 
beans, whole boned chickens and turkeys 
are some of the delicious canned foods in 
store for you. These and other mouth- 
watering combinations safely conserved 
in tin cans will give you many a good 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner with a 
minimum of work in the kitchen. 


Here are the 40 meats put up in tin cans 
for the army, many of which are now on 
the way to your table, via your grocer’s 
shelves. Bacon, pre-cooked; Bacon, 
smoked and sliced; Corned Beef; Roast 
Beef; Beef and Gravy; Beef and Pork 
Loaf; Beef and Vegetables; Chicken, 
boned; Chicken and Vegetables; Chicken, 
chunks of boned chicken packed in min- 
imum of natural jelly; Chili Con Carne. 

Chopped Ham and Eggs; Corned Pork 
Loaf; Frankfurters; Frankfurters and 
Beans; Ham Chunks; Ham and Eggs with 
Potatoes; Ham with Candied Sweet Pota- 
toes; Ham with Lima Beans; Ham with 
Raisin Sauce; Hamburgers; Corned Beef 
Hash; Dehydrated Corned Beef; Hashed 
Meat and Vegetables; Luncheon Meat; 
Meat and Beans; Meat and Noodles; 
Meat and Rice; Meat Balls and Spaghetti. 

Meat and Spaghetti; Pork and Apple- 
sauce; Pork and Corn; Pork and Rice; 
Pork and Gravy; Pork Sausage Meat; 
Pork Sausage Links; Vienna Sausage; 
Stew, Meat and Vegetables; Tongue, 
Pork; Turkey, boned. 
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stitution to give more power to the Presi- 
dent. 


Unless enough Frenchmen want de 
Gaulle as President on his own terms, 


however, they may, like the major parties 
in the Assembly, agree to accept the sec- 
ond draft constitution in the Oct. 13 
referendum just to end what Premier- 
President Georges Bidault calls “the ex- 
hausting uncertainties” of provisional 
government. 


DANES: Freed From What? 


Fred Vanderschmidt, NEWSWEEK'S 
managing editor, visited Copenhagen and 
Stockholm on the inaugural flight of the 
Scandinavian Airlines System’s trans- 
atlantic service. Here is how he found 
life in Denmark today. 


COPENHAGEN—Beneath Kronborg castle 
at Elsinore, legendary home of Hamlet, 
there is a dungeon shaped like an ice- 
cream cone. There, barricaded in the 
tapering dead-end, prisoners once were 








Rightly or wrongly, there has grown up 
a widespread bitterness against the Brit- 
ish, whom one sees everywhere in Copen- 
hagen. There are stories of the shipload 
of roller skates which England so gra- 
ciously sent; of the Danish request for 
nuts and bolts which brought ‘tons of 
edible English nuts. Many Danes suspect 
that Britain is even reexporting their 
farm products at higher prices; among 
Danish farmers there is increasing re- 
fusal to market pigs at the fixed rate. 

Maddeningly, the land- of plenty— 
Sweden-—lies just 2% miles across the 
Oresund. Danes are allowed to go there 
once a month, and they carry little 
calendars, with the date of the last 


‘month’s trip carefully crossed off. In 


Sweden anything—with the exception of 
nylons—can be bought, for a price. There 
are the American cigarettes (70 cents 
a package) which are nowhere obtain- 
able in Copenhagen; the suits, the 
dresses, the shoes; the French perfumes 
and cosmetics; the American white 
shirts ($10); the American automatic 
pencils ($30). In Stockholm, if you have 








American six-by-sixes carry Nationalist Chinese GI’s to the front... 


kept as long as seven months, unable to 
sit, stand, or lie down. 

Today’s Dane, a year and a half after 
liberation from the Germans, feels eco- 
nomically imprisoned in much the same 
kind of a cone. The food on the tables 
of his better hotels and restaurants gives 
a fleeting impression of plenty, but there 
the illusion ends. 

No hot water runs from the hotel taps; 
no heat warms the damp, chilly rooms. 
The wall cases in the world-famous silver 
shops are bare; the windows of the 
department stores are half empty. For 
the average Dane in his home there are 
curious shortages of even the sorts of 
food in which Denmark abounds: Pork 
is scarce and butter is rationed. 

Britain Doesn't Deliver: Most of 
the ham, ‘the bacon, and the butter is 
going to England, and England is not 
delivering the textiles, the coal, and the 
machines that Denmark needs in return. 


$3,000, you can walk into a showroom 
and drive out a new Studebaker. The 
only new cars the Danes have seen are 
a few English bantams, at $2,000. 


They Stayed to Dinner: The bit- 
terest medicine for the Danes, however, 
are their 200,000 unwelcome guests—the 
German refugees from the Russian zone 
in the Reich whom the German Army 
and Navy unloaded at Danish ports 
between February and April 1945, dur- 
ing the sweeping Red Army advance. 
So far the Russians haven’t been willing 
to take them back. And in the first year 
the refugees cost Denmark more than 
$50,000,000. 

In one Copenhagen camp—the Kléver- 
marken—there are 17,000 women, old 
men, and children. They live in barracks 
bought mainly in Sweden. The children 
go to school under carefully selected 
German teachers using non-Nazi books; 
the women and the old men weave 
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baskets and make toys and shoes from 
materials the Danes can scrape up. 

The Danes wish with all their hearts 
that the Germans would go home, but 
while they’re around, they're doing their 
best to teach them democracy. It seems to 
be catching on. The 15-year-old Hitler 
Jugend boys, having learned to dance, 
have lost their swagger. And the girls 
smile when Harald Nielsen, the camp 
commander, pats them on the head. The 
Germans weren't so sure at first how 
Harald would feel—after all, he was the 
first man in Denmark to be condemned 
to death for underground activities, and 
when his sentence was commuted, he 
spent two years as a “guest” in German 
concentration camps. 


ows 


CHINA: New Job for Chiang Jr. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek took 
a few days off last week from directing 
his armies’ campaign against the Com- 
munists to visit the Reddest community 
within Nationalist territory. The spot was 
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... while a general campaigns from a jeep 


Kanhsien, a large, walled city in moun- 
tainous Kiangsi province in Southeast 
China, and the man who ruled it was 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo’s 
own son by his first marriage. 

Educated in Russia, 35-year-old Hsiao 
Chiang (Little Chiang) once repudiated 
his father as “an enemy of the whole 
people.” But the apparent rupture was 
healed in 19387 when Hsiao Chiang re- 
turned to China with his Russian wife. 
He reputedly asked his father for an 
administrative job under “the worst pos- 
sible conditions” and subsequently was 
named to clean up eleven corrupt hsien 
(counties) in the Kanhsien area. 

The first thing young Chiang did was 
to end the raids of the bandit “Society 
of Three Dots.” Then he induced feuding 
clans to stop fighting. Symbolically, he 
burned the big clans’ banners—stained 
with the blood of rivals they had killed— 
before a picture of Sun Yat-sen. In ac- 
cordance with Kuomintang laws he 
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DAVE GETS THE SLICKEST-LOOKING 

SHAVES IN THE BOOK. THE QUICKEST 
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In paris, on the Left Bank of 
the Seine, there is a little street which 
I have remembered for twenty years 
as the Rue Ci Git Le Coeur—the Street 
of Here Lies the Heart. It debouches 
into the Quai des Grands Agustins 
near a hotel where I lived for a winter, 
and I have always supposed that here 
must lie buried the unhappy 


France: Where Lies the Heart 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


the opinion that we Americans are too 
inspired in our foreign policy by fear 
of Communism. Most individuals who 
have influence in France have gone 
through a process of the particulariza- 
tion of the abstract. Being an experi- 
ence within a very special world, it is 
hard to explain and perhaps boring to 
hear about, but that does not 





heart of some Augustinian 
Abélard or his Heloise. 

So it was a shock, revisit- 
ing the quarter this summer, 
to discover that my memory 
and my fancy both were 
wrong. The correct name of 
the street is the Rue Git Le 
Coeur, which doesn’t mean 
anything, and an expert on 
Paris informed me that the 
name is simply a contraction 
of Giles Le Coeur, a character of local 
fame who is now forgotten. 

This disparity between the thing 
one expects and the thing one finds 
strikes me as capable of legitimate 
extension into a good deal of French 
life at the present time. The street 
which the thought of the country is 
taking does not yet appear entirely 
clear, but the signs of a strongly beat- 
ing heart are plentiful. They are plenti- 
ful enough to disavow the memory of 
the decadent and confused France of 
the defeat and also of the arrogant and 
confused France of the days of de 
Gaulle and the war in North Africa. 





In foreign affairs, we would be 
wise to pay more attention to what the 
French are thinking. They are thinking 
that we are in danger of missing the 
point of the war by becoming so in- 
volved in the struggle with Russia 
that Germany, will rise again in 
strength. There are fallacies in the 
argument. A Germany dominated by 
Russia certainly is no solution to the 
aged problem of French security. But 
the other big powers have managed 
to make France feel disregarded and 
neglected to the point where a valu- 
able friendship is being jeopardized. 
The French believe that our military 
government in Germany holds _ its 
French counterpart in low esteem, and 
that our diplomatic forces are indiffer- 
ent to the French point of view. The 
extreme of this line of thought is ex- 
pressed in a melodramatic phrase one 
often hears: “When you try to land 
troops for the next war, you'll find 
nobody here to help you except a few 
Maquis.” 

Many intelligent Frenchmen are of 
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make the experience any the 
less real to those who have 
gone through it. The pre- 
war class struggle had given 
them attitudes of hostility to 
the Communists or the cap- 
italists, and their experiences 
in the Resistance showed 
them that these abstractions 
were unsatisfactory. This 
particularization has exerted 
an influence on a great many 
of the men and women now the most 
active in public life. Such a social 
process is capable of bringing about 
great changes, and the direction of 
the change in France is toward na- 
tional cohesion, the very element 
which the country lacked so conspicu- 
ously before the war. 

The main preoccupations of French 
thought are the new constitution and 
the food and economic situation. Only 
in third place in order of interest 
comes the international situation and 
Germany. This is a significant order 
of precedence. It is not the order of a 
nation which is scared or rotten at the 
core. The new constitution will decide 
the form of French institutions for a 
long time to come. The plans for eco- 
nomic recovery still are more plans 
than execution, but they necessarily 
affect every corner of life.. Not the 
least of the questions to be answered 
is the very human one of whether 
Frenchmen can overcome their dis- 
taste for modern industrial techniques. 
Unless they can, production will not 
increase and the plans will fail. 





Evident everywhere among the 
French are people who still live in a 
pathological daze, full of humiliation 
for the past, dislike of the present, and 
trepidation for the future. They have 
been vocal enough to exert consider- 
able influence on the picture which 
their country presents to the world. 
But it becomes increasingly evident 
that they are marginal, far from the 
heart of the country. At the center is 
a healthier feeling and more lucid 
thought—a clear view of the forces 
at work in postwar Europe and of 
France’s possibilities among them. 
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executed incurable opium addicts, and 
he put even wives of wealthy merchants 
to hard labor for gambling over mah- 
jongg tables. 

Pie in the Blue Sky: Hsiao Chiang’s 
social experiment was influenced by 
Soviet models he saw during his twelve 
years in Russia. He instituted a thrée-year 
industrial and agricultural reconstruction 
plan, cultivated untilled land, introduced 
new farming methods, and founded fac- 
tories and schools. Because the slight, 
genial boss of Kanhsien covered almost 
all his territory in informal inspection 
tours, the peasants called him “Blue Sky.” 

In January 1945, the Japanese overran 
Kanhsien and Chiang Ching-kuo fled. 
Since then he has served as his father’s 
representative to the Russians in Man- 
churia and Moscow, and until last week 
had not returned to his small home in 
Kanhsien. 


ows 


IRAN: Gosh-Guys vs. Reds 


Alexander the Great never conquered 
them. Fifteen centuries later Genghis 
Khan could squeeze only nominal taxes 
from them. That record is the boast of 


the mountain dwellers of Southern Iran. 


Last week, these ultra-independent tribes- 
men mounted their horses and swarmed 
down from the hills to capture the Per- 
sian Gulf port of Bushire and attack 
nearby Shiraz, capital of Fars province. 
The reason: The Iranian Government at 
Teheran made the mistake of allowing 
Tudeh (Communist) party members in- 
to the Cabinet. 

In Bakhtiari, Fars—homeland of the 
Qashgais (pronounced gosh-guys)—and 
Kerman Provinces they rose in protest. 
Mohammed Nasser, Qashqai leader of 
the insurrection, backed by religious 
leaders, sent Premier Ahmad Ghavam an 
ultimatum demanding that these areas be 
granted the same semi-autonomous privi- 
leges as Azerbaijan. 

Teheran and Moscow both charged 


that a “foreign power’—Britain—was aid- 


ing the insurgents. London denied this 


although the tribesmen have long been 
pro-British. One reason is that about 30 
years ago, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. gave 
the top Bakhtiari feudal lords a 3 per 
cent share in its annual net profit. In re- 
turn the Bakhtiaris patrolled the pipe- 
lines to the Abadan refineries. Further- 
more, the Bakhtiaris and Qashqais are 
Moslems and ardent anti-Communists. 

More than anything else the Bakhtiaris 
and Qashqais want to be left alone. The 
Bakhtiaris staked their claim to the south- 
ern Zagros Mountains in the days when 
Babylon was the cultural center of the 
world. Numerically the larger, and po- 
litically the stronger, the Bakhtiari are of 
dark-haired Iranian stock. Slightly taller 
than the average American, these sturdy 
warriors average 20 pounds heavier. 
They periodically conduct raids on the 
plains, villages, and towns. Like their 
neighbors, the Qashqais, they live main- 
ly off their herds. 
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Nickel helps: Keep Traffic Moving... 
on the Highways of the Sea 


Today’s cargo ships have an errand of 
mercy to perform as they speed the neces- 
sities of life from one part of the world 
to another. 


And helping keep our ships moving on 
schedule... helping reduce costly repairs 
in out-of-the-way ports, where ships are 
on their own...is Your Unsggn Friend, 
Nickel. 

In the old days, many a delay was 
caused by failure of the ship’s condensers 
... Whose important job is to convert used 
steam back into pure water to feed the 
ever-thirsty boilers. 


Today, tubes on which this steam is con- 
densed are often made of a Nickel alloy. 
As a result, they stand up against corro- 
sion and wear from the biting sea water 
used to cool the steam. 


In countless ways...in ships and trains, 





Save Food...and Help Save a Life 


in cars and planes, in industry and in your 
home,..this versatile metal, Nickel, is 
Your Unseen Friend, 


“Unseen,” because it is usually com- 
bined with other metals to form Nickel 
alloys like cupro-Nickel, stainless steel, 
Nickel silver and Monel...to give them 
extra strength, corrosion resistance and 
other special properties. 

Your “Friend,” because it brings you 
many of the conveniences and necessities 
of your daily life... helps them serve you 
long and well. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


du. Nickel 


_ ...Your Unseen Friend 
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IMMIGRANTS: Open Land? 

In Britain, there are 500 persons for 
every square mile, The United States has 
44 per square mile, Canada has three 
and a half. As war-weary Britons and 
Europeans turn envious eyes toward 
Canada’s vast territories and resources, 
Canadians are asking whether they 
should open their land to others. But the 
history of immigration in Canada has 
been so discouraging that no_ political 
party has yet risked a clear formula. 

In 1666, Canada’s population was 
3,215. Today it is more than 12,000,000. 
But two-thirds of this growth has come 
from natural increase, rather than im- 
migration. From 1901 to 1931, 5,085,708 
immigrants entered Canada. Most of 
them took root. They were predomi- 
nantly agricultural groups from Scandi- 
navia and Central Europe. Their varied 
tongues, dress (see sketches),* and cus- 
toms enriched Canadian life and tended 
to soften the sharp division between 
Anglo and French Canadians. 

The Way Out: But the economic 
pressure of the newcomers on Canada’s 
slowly evolving economy and the lure of 
higher wages in the United States drove 
millions of Canadians southward to 
brighter opportunities. Between 1901 
and 1931, 3,409,184 left, almost 70 per 
cent of the immigration gain. 

In 1931, depression brought restric- 
tions which reduced the number of im- 
migrants to 140,361 in the next ten years. 
But peace revived the need for immi- 
grants, as well as the responsibility to 
share living space. Wartime industriali- 
zation more than doubled the net value 
of Canada’s production and accelerated 
the prewar movement from rural to ur- 
ban areas. 

Now Canada faces the critical need to 
restaff its farms, mines, and lumber 
camps. Men who left rural areas to take 
wartime industrial jobs in cities and 
towns are reluctant to go back to the 
bush. Moreover, export trade must be 
kept to at least $0 per cent of its war- 
swollen peak if the wartime industrial 
expansion is to be maintained. 

The Way In: Once again, immigra- 
tion seems to be the answer. A Senate 
committee in August recommended that 
the government immediately launch a 
vigorous immigration program based up- 
on traditional Canadian policy: a limited 
and selective quota. This is the only kind 
of policy which labor, fearing the threat 
of cheap competition, and French Can- 
ada, fearing a threat to its strong minor- 
ity position, will accept. An interdepart- 
mental committee now preparing an im- 
migration policy for the government is 
almost certain to follow the Senate line. 


*By Kathleen Shackleton, Nicholas de Grand- 
maison, R, H. Palenske, and Emest Neumann in 
John Murray Gibbon’s “Canadian Mosaic” (Copy- 
right, Canada, 1938, by McClelland & Stewart. Ltd. ) 





No aspect of Canadian immigration is 
more disputed than the limits of Canada’s 
absorptive capacities, Estimates range 
from Sir Alexander Galt’s 30,000,000 to 
the late Stephen Leacock’s 250,000,000. 


More recently, enthusiasts have used the 
target of 50,000,000. The Senate com- 
mittee made no guess, but pointed out 
that Australia, with a population of less 


-than 7,500,000, recently set a quota of 


70,000 immigrants a year, plus 50,000 
war orphans in the next three years. 

So far, the government has taken little 
effective action. During the war, an 
emergency measure admitted 3,500 
homeless refugees. Transport is now be- 
ing arranged for 4,000 Polish Army vet- 
erans who do not want to return to Po- 
land. Regulations have also been eased 
to admit relatives of any legal resident 
of Canada. By last week 10,000 had ap- 
plied, 6,000 of them displaced persons. 
And Canadian veterans are adding to the 
foreign-born population by bringing home 
more than 45,000 war brides. 

This winter, Canada must determine 


its immediate immigration policy. Its. 


decision may coincide with the launch- 
ing in January of a government campaign 
designed to impress new Canadians with 
the value of their citizenship. 


Por 


FLAG: Quebec’s Ideas 


For weeks, three different Hags have 
flapped alternately from the flagpole of 
Quebec City’s historic Dufferin Terrace: 
(1) the Union Jack, (2) a red, white, and 
blue triangled flag, with a green maple 
leaf, designed by Philippe Roy, a Que- 
bec druggist, and (3) the red and white 
triangled design, also including a green 
maple leaf, of La Ligue du Drapeau de 
Quebec. All three were flown by civic 
authority. To Quebec, the French-Cana- 
dian designs symbolized antipathy to in- 
clusion of Britain’s Union Jack in the 
national flag recommended this summer 
by a joint Commons-Senate committee. 

Early last month, fuel was added to the 
controversy. Alphonse Caron, a war veter- 
an, asked on his’ death bed in Quebec 
that®a Union Jack be draped over his 
coffin. When his casket reached the door 
of St. Roch’s Church, Curé Joseph Fer- 
land covered the flag with a black cloth. 
“Never again,” he declared, “will I toler- 
ate the English flag in my church.” 

Quebec learned of the incident only 
last week, when French-Canadian papers, 
previously considering the story “too hot 
to handle,” finally published it. Promptly, 
Assistant City Clerk F. Desjardins de- 
creed Roy’s flag might now be flown on 
Dufferin Terrace every day. 

Ottawa still expects that Parliament 
will be asked this winter to give final 
approval to its committee’s choice. But 
Quebec seems to have other ideas. 
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HIS year, Fire Prevention Week has greater impor- 
tance for everyone. Fires are more frequent—housing 
is scarcer and more costly. Should your home and pos- 
sessions be destroyed, your loss would be more tragic 
because the cost of replacement might be as much as 


60% higher at today’s increased values. 


To free yourself from worry, be sure, first of all, that 
you're taking every possible precaution against 
fire hazards throughout ‘your home. Then let 
your Hardware Mutuals representative show 
you the soundest, most economical way to 


National Fire Prevention Week, October 6 to 12 
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enabling thousands to purchase increased coverage in 
fire and other lines of Hardware Mutuals insurance. The 
total dividend savings returned to policyholders now 
exceed $100,000,000.00. 


Other advantages of the policy back of the policy include 
prompt, fair claim settlements, and expert nationwide 
service. Licensed in every state—offices coast to coast. 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


adjust your fire and extended coverage insur- Hardware Mu tu als 


ance in line with today’s full insurable values: 
You'll find the benefits of Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy particularly timely: 
Each year since organization, these benefits 
have included substantial dividend savings; 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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ARGENTINA: Court Purge 


m ©6©President Juan D. Peron of Argentina 

likes to compare his program with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal in the United 
States. Now he has taken another leaf 
from the Roosevelt book by declaring war 
on the Argentine Supreme Court, which 
has ruled many of his decrees unconsti- 
tutional. Last week a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies was preparing to 
bring four Supreme Court justices and 
the Attorney General of Argentina to 
trial for impeachment before the Senate. 

The charge was that the Supreme 
Court had failed in its duty when it rec- 
ognized the legality of two de facto gov- 
ernments, in 1930 and 1943. (The fifth 
justice was not included in the bill of 
impeachment because he had been ap- 
pointed after 1943.) Paradoxically, the 
second of these governments was the one 
which brought Perén to power. It was as 
if a defendant in a trial had been ac- 
quitted and then had attempted “to im- 
peach the acquitting judge for having ab- 
solved instead of punished him,” the 
Buenos Aires newspaper La Prensa said 
last week. 


Night of Decision: The Chamber of 
§ Deputies began debate on Sept. 18. The 
issue seemed in doubt, for a two-thirds 
majority was needed and many Peronistas 

were known to be opposed to the step. 
= But party leaders ordered all to attend 
and to vote yes. Two airplanes were put 
at the disposal of those living at a dis- 















tance. Four deputies were so ill they had 
to stay in the congressional infirmary until 
it was time to vote. 

The Chamber argued all night. One op- 
positionist said: “We have been arguing 
for many hours and without a doubt each 
speaker is fully convinced that the fate 
of the court is decided and that no mat- 
ter what efforts at persuasion are made 
the Peronistas will not convince us nor 
we them.” 

By early morning most of the deputies 
were asleep; some of them were startled 
awake when the wind broke a window. 
Finally the vote was taken. It showed a 
total of 47 Radical and Democratic votes 
against impeachment, 104 Peronistas in 
favor—three more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

Personality vs. Law: Nothing Perén 
has done has so aroused the Argentine 
people, who revere their Supreme Court 
as the people of the United States do 
their top judicial body. As in the United 
States, the Supreme Court has the final 
word in interpreting the constitution and 
laws, and it possesses the same appellate 
power. Argentine respect for the court 


has increased steadily since it was created 
in 1863. 


Traditionally, Supreme Court justices 
are former Presidents and Vice Presidents 
and the nation’s most distinguished law- 
yers and statesmen. Attorney General 
Juan Alvarez and the accused judges— 
Roberto Repetto, Francisco Ramos Mejia, 
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Off the Air: Company executives and their relatives played records over Argentine 
air waves when 3,000 radio musicians struck for higher wages. When the 
government declared the strike illegal, stage hands walked out in sympathy, 
closing Buenos Aires theaters. Restaurant and night-club musicians also struck. 
Strikers walked the streets with signs which told their story “to our public.” 


Benito Nazar Anchorena, Antonio Sagarna 
—are of this high type. 

According to the debate in the Cham- 
ber, the impeachment was merely a means 
of ending the “lack of harmony between 
the judicial power and the revolutionary 
spirit.” Actually, it seemed to be part-of 
a general policy to centralize control of 
the national life in the executive’s hands 
by destroying the prestige of former in- 
stitutions, and by removing the last au- 
thority of government-by-law over gov- 
ernment-by-personality. 


os 


BOLIVIA: Again, the Lamppost 


Two months ago bloody revolution 
erupted in the streets of La Paz. Enraged 
Bolivians killed their President, Lt. Col. 
Gualberto Villarroel, and hung his rid- 
dled body from a lamppost in Plaza Mu- 
rillo. Soon Villarroel was cut down and 
buried, and a new government rest red 
order. But last week another body dan- 
gled from the same lamppost, and the 
police were trying to determine whether 
it was that of an individual assassin or 
the leader of a counterrevolution. Officials 
said they had evidence of a “sinister plot 
to overthrow the government.” 

The dead man was Lt. Luis Oblitas 
Bustamante, a member of the Marshal 
Santa Cruz Lodge of totalitarian army of- 
ficers which had dominated the Villarroel 
administration. 

On Sept. 27 Oblitas, disgruntled be- 
cause he had been dismissed from the 
army, went to the Presidential palace and 
demanded to see President Tomas Monje 
Gutiérrez. When he was asked to wait, 
he burst through the glass door which led 
to Monje’s office. 

“T am the only real Bolivian here and 
I will be President of the republic,” he 
shouted. He drew a .38-caliber pistol and 
fired at an official who was with the 
President, but missed. Then he turned his 
gun on the President, who tore open his 
vest and said calmly: “Go ahead ‘and 
shoot.” Oblitas faltered. 

“Go ahead and shoot,” Monje re- 
peated. “I am not going to quit the office 
in which the people have placed me.” 
The two men glared at each other. But 
Oblitas let his arm drop and Presidential 
aides pounced on him. 

They tried to turn him over to the 
police. But a mob had already formed. 
The rioters mauled the prisoner with 
clubs and fists and finally shot him. 

After hoisting Oblitas to the lamppost 
the howling, shouting crowd was still 
unsatisfied. It marched to the central 
jail, smashed into the cell block, seized 
two majors, José Escobar and Jorge 
Eguino, who had been police chiefs un- 
der Villarroel, and dragged them to the 
square. A Franciscan priest barely had 
time to administer the last rites before 
Escobar had been strung up _ beside 
Oblitas. Eguino was next. The rope 
broke, but two pistol bullets finished him 
and his lifeless body was swung beside 
the other two as the mob jeered. 
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...the superior FIRE-POWER of 
rexaco FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE 


THERE'S a liveliness you'll like in Texaco Fire-Chief 
Superior Fire-Power makes it instantly responsive 
sto both starter and accelerator . . . smooth and 
quiet on the open road. It’s waiting for you 


at Texaco Dealers everywhere. 








GASOLINE 











where you get... 





bd THE 
SKY CHIEF FIRE-CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK j TEXAS 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION a COMPANY 





















TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and stations. ; fo 
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Associated Press 
Canada Lee in white-face 





Reversed: In Boston, Canapa LEE, 
Negro actor, was made up in “white- 
face” for his role as Daniel De Bosola 
in the revived Elizabethan drama, “The 
Duchess of Malfi.” John Carradine, actor, 
and Herman Buchman, make-up man, 


did the job. 


Haul: Mrs. Georrrey FRANCIS FISHER, 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
went shopptng in New York and found 
six pairs of nylons to take home. They 
were marked “irregular,” she said. 


Cited: Juan Tripre, president of Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., was 
awarded the Medal of Merit by Presi- 
dent Truman fot outstanding services 
during the war. The citation, read by 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
commended Trippe for organizing “a 
flexible worldwide network of air routes 
. . . [which] contributed directly . 

to every major campaign in which the 
United States forces engaged.” 


Emergency: Joun L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca, was operated on for acute appendi- 
eitis in Washington, Sept. 27. His son, 
Dr. John L. Lewis Jr., a member of the 
staff of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more, witnessed the operation. The mine 
chief will miss the UMW convention 
for the first time in 35 years. 


Debut: Jose Ferrer, actor, planned to 
break a precedent by playing “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” for a week in Toronto, begin- 
ning Sept. 30. Although Edmond Ros- 
tand’s play has been produced frequently 
all over the United States for the last 50 
years, it has never before been played 
by professionals in Canada. Ferrer will 
“bring “Cyrano” to New York Oct. 8. 






Birthday: Kinc Curistian X of Den- 
mark, 76, Sept. 26. President Truman 
sent the king “the hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes of the people of 
the United States.” The king has been 
a shut-in since he fell from his horse on 
Oct. 19, 1942. 


Complaint: In Hollywood, JanE Mor- 
RIS, who wrote a novel called “Women, 
Inc.,” announced that the “shaggy-dog” 
type of male would have to go. “The 
tired businesswoman wants to be wooed,” 
she explained. “She’s fed up . . . with big 
busters like Ernest Hemingway and 
Pappy Boyington.” Miss Morris’s list of 
“decorative” men included Arturo Tos- 
canini, Howard Hughes, Tyrone Power, 
and Philippine President Roxas. 


Reunited: Orson WELLES, actor and 
producer, and Rrra Haywortu, movie 
actress, were reconciled after a nine 
months’ separation. Married three years 
ago, they have a 2l-month-old daugh- 
ter, Rebecca. 


Sued: Xavier Cucat, 45, Spanish-born 
orchestra leader, by CARMEN CASTILLO 
Cucat, 38, for divorce. Mrs. Cugat filed 
a separate maintenance suit last Decem- 
ber requesting support “in the style to 
which she was accustomed.” Married 
for seventeen years, she is charging 
mental cruelty. 


Married: Rinc Larpner Jr., film writer, 
and FRANCES CHANEY LARDNER, widow 
of his brother, David; in Las Vegas, Sept. 
28. David Lardner was killed in Ger- 
many two years ago while serving as a 
war correspondent. 

Harry Bripces, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Union, and 
Nancy FENTON BEREDECIO, New York 
dancer; by a local judge in San Francisco, 


Sept. 28. It was the second marriage for — 


both. In June 1945 Bridges’s first wife 
charged in a cross complaint to his di- 
vorce suit that he had fathered a child 
born to the daficer. 





Associated Press 
Harry Bridges marries a dancer 





Cheers bring Ike out in his bathrobe 


Informal: Passing through St. John, 
N. B., Gen. Dwicut D. EAsENHOWER, 
Army Chief of Staff, appeared on the train 
platform in his dressing gown to ac- 
knowledge the cheers of thousands of 
Canadians: he and his wife, who both 
had colds, were en route to Halifax to 
sail for Europe on the Queen Mary. 
They thought their presence in Canada 
had been kept secret. Apologizing to the 
unexpected crowd for his “very informal 
clothes,” Eisenhower said: “If I ever go 
to war again, I’m going to have Ca- 
nadians on my Intelligence Staff.” 


Guilty: Wac Capt. KATHLEEN Nasu 
Durant, 43, impassively heard a U.S. 
Army court martial at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, sentence her Sept. 30 to five years 
at hard labor and dismissal from the 
Army for her part in the $1,500,000 theft 
of crown jewels of the House of Hesse 
from Kronberg Castle (NEwswEEK, June 
17). Her husband, Col. Jack W. Durant, 
is yet to be tried. 


Died: Roya ARCH GUNNISON, 37, war 
correspondent and radio commentator; in 
an RAF plane crash at Hong Kong, 
Sept. 25. 

Jerr TEsREAU, 57, outstanding spit- 
ball pitcher with the New York Giants 
30 years ago; in Hanover, N. H., Sept. 
24. Tesreau coached baseball at Dart- 
mouth for the last 27 years. 

CHARLEY KuRTSINGER, 39, jockey; in 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 24. Kurtsinger rode 
Twenty Grand to victory in the 1931 
Kentucky Derby, and won again in 1937 
on War Admiral. 











NATURE’S FAVORITE, STRONGEST FORM 


...iS put to work in 
New Departures... 


The New Departure Ball Bearing licks friction with 
free-rolling, tough, forged steel balls. 


It is uniquely fit for today’s high speeds, heavier loads 


—and precise positioning requirements. 


This, plus meeting Industry’s problems with original 
thinking, has made New Departure the world’s largest 


manufacturer of ball bearings. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE ‘eam@y’....... 


New Departure 


BALL BEARINGS ‘\. y Ball Bearing 


NEW DEPARTURE * Division of GENERAL MOTORS °* BRISTOL, CONN. © Branches in DETROIT, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 
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SCIENCE 








Pig 311 and Friends 


At West Coast ports and at Hawaii 
and Guam, at least 75 ships of the Bikini 
atom-bomb tests were berthed in quar- 
antine last week. Radioacive salt water, 
sluiced through the vessels’ machinery, 
had left dangerous particles in: the con- 
densers, evaporators, and fire mains. 
Contaminated barnacles clung to their 
drab gray sides. 

“We have not had any human casual- 
ties from radioactivity during Operation 
Crossroads,” Capt. George M. Lyon, 
safety officer for the Bikini task force, 
pointed out, “and we most certainly are 
not going to take any chances now.” The 
ships will be held in quarantine until 
they have “undergone a strenuous proc- 
ess of cleaning and decontamination.” 

First of the Bikini fleet to arrive at an 
Atlantic port was the attack transport 
Burleson, with its cargo of 2,500 surviv- 
ing goats, pigs, and rats. 

By studying the live animals as well 
as tissues of those killed, medical officers 
have gathered valuable new data on the 
treatment of radiation sickness, the Navy’s 
surgeon general, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, announced. 


Indestructible Pig 311, a sleek cross- 
breed that swam around in radioacti- 
vated waters for 24 hours after being 
blown from the cruiser Sakawa, offered 
full proof that the Navy had given her 
as much care as any admiral. Pig 311 
revealed none of the behavior character- 
istics common to those suffering from 
radiation exposure: irritability, aggres- 
siveness, resentment, and unfriendliness. 
Pig 311 was thriving. 

Bunked at Bethesda: But all the 
animals were not so lucky. Of those used 
in the first test—176 goats, 146 pigs, 109 
mice, 57 guinea pigs, and 3,030 white 
rats placed on 22 target ships—35 per 
cent were killed. Ten per cent died from 
air blast and 15 per cent from radioac- 
tivity, and 10 per cent were killed for 
control study. 

For the second test 200 white rats 
and 20 pigs were exposed on four target 
vessels; radiation sickness proved fatal to 
all the pigs. 

“Heavy exposure to radiation is in- 
variably fatal to man or beast,” said 
Capt. Shields Warren, chief Crossroads 
pathologist. “But those who have had 
only a moderate dose of radioactivity 
have a very good chance of survival.” 








Bikini goat: An admiral couldn’t get better care 


Harris & Ewing 


Blood transfusions and penicillin has- 
tened the animal’s convalescence. De- 
spite the tropical climate and unfamiliar 
shipboard surroundings, there were no 
epidemics among them and not a single 
death other than those directly attribu- 
table to the atom-bomb test. Now the 
survivors are being transferred to the 
Navy Medical Research Center at Be- 
thesda, Md., for further study. 

Spores of fungus, bacteria, and mice 
bred for special cancer research will be 
studied to learn how atomic energy af- 
fects hereditary characteristics. With the 
aid of the United States Public Health 
Service, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the National Cancer Institute, Navy 
doctors will investigate the effects of 
blast, heat, and light on the Bikini ani- 
mals. Some of the surviving rats, goats, 
and pigs, now in the best of health, may 
die months from now as a result of their 
exposure. Meanwhile, their value alive 
is incalculable. 
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Chaperoning the Platypus 


At the Badger Creek wildlife sanctuary 
near Melbourne, Australia, last week, 
Curator David Fleay began one of the 
most ticklish tasks known to zoologists. 
He had to condition three young platy- 
puses, the rare duck-billed, egg-laying 
aquatic mammals (subclass Monotrema- 
ta) for a possible trip to New York next 
January. 

Catching the shy marsupial freak is 
hard; rearing him is harder; but shipping 
him from his native habitat, the rivers 
of Southeastern Australia and Tasmania, 
is next to impossible, NEwswereEk’s Mel- 
bourne correspondent reports. 

One of the world’s oldest mammals, he 
finds it difficult to adjust to changing con- 
ditions. He must have water at the prop- 
er temperature, soil of the kind he is 
used to burrowing in, and food, par- 
ticularly juicy earthworms, to which he 
is accustomed. 

Nearly 25 years ago, a Sydney animal 
dealer, Ellis Joseph, tried to send five 
platypuses to the United States. Only 
one survived, and it died 49 days after 
arriving at the Bronx Zoo. Now the New 
York Zoological Society is willing to pay 
“several thousand dollars” for a new dis- 
play of this scientific oddity, half-bird, 
half-beast. 

Two of the three platypuses now in 
training—a_ pair—will journey to New 
York, escorted by Curator Fleay and his 
wife. Each animal will travel in a box 
big enough for a hippopotamus—a fully 
equipped platypussary provided with 
Australian water and soil to make the 
occupant feel that it is still Down Under. 

During the war, Fleay shipped a platy- 
pus to Winston Churchill with a specially 
trained ship’s officer to care for it. Near- 
ing the English coast, a U-boat ap- 
proached and the detonation of depth 
charges fright ned the platypus to death. 
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Yes—vaccination in infancy . . . and revaccination after immunity wears off! 
There is no other way to give your child sure protection against smallpox. 
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does happen here ? 


@ Only a few months ago two persons, 
just returned to this country from the 
Orient, came down with smallpox. 
Both cases started local epidemics— 
and, within ten weeks, 45 cases and 10 
deaths were reported. 


What if this happened in your com- 
munity—and your little baby caught 
this malignant and disfiguring disease? 


There is only one sure way to keep 
your child safe from smallpox—by 
vaccination in infancy, and revaccina- 
tion after the immunization wears off 
. . . usually after about five years. A 
century of experience has shown this. 


If your baby is three months of age, 
he is old enough now to be vaccinated 
against smallpox. If he is older than 


three months—and is not vaccinated 
—take him to the doctor at once. The 
doctor will see that he is protected 
now. And, to insure revaccination at 
the right time, the doctor will give you 
the Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the 
immunizations needed for protection, not 
only against smallpox, but against other 
preventable diseases. 


No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages . . . some diseases require repeated 
immunizations . . . safety periods vary! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
A ry: 








This card may Save Your Baby’s Life! 


Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc- 
tor for the Immunization Record Card, 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to%physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you. 

Get this card from your doctor today! 
Keep it where you will be certain to see it 
at least twice a year. 


FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 
Write today for your free copy of 


this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N10-6 


SHARP & DOHME—_ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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By stapling pads of insu- 
lation for aircraft, refrig- 
erator cars, etc., an insu- 
lation manufacturer 
saved the original cost 
of 3 Bostitch machines 
($645.00) twice a month. 

From other Bostitch 
users come equally enthusiastic reports: 
a furniture manufacturer packs coffee 
tables for shipment 3 times faster; a toy- 
maker saves 70°% time assembling dis- 
play boxes; a builder, using Bostitch self- 
feeding hammers, applies felt on side 
walls at 70% less cost. 


If you have any combination of metal, 
plastics, wood, paper, fabric or leather to 
fasten, you may find that one of the many 
versatile Bostitch machines can do it 
better and faster with wire. 

250 fieldmen in 91 key cities, backed 
up by skilled research engineers, offer 
you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers...the world’s 
most complete line. Write for your copy. 


Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
$34 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 
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Benadryl and Sleep Risk 


For relief of violent hay fever, the 20- 
year-old truck driver was advised to take 
the new anti-allergy chemical, benadryl 
(NEwsweEEK, Dec. 24, 1945), at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, when the symptoms were 
most severe. 

But on June 14, the patient postponed 
taking the 50-milligram capsule of the 
powerful drug until 7 o'clock. An hour 
later, while at work, he felt drowsy. At 
9 o'clock, while driving an electric cargo 
truck, he lost control of the machine and 
it fell off the loading platform. Fortu- 
nately, he jumped in time to escape in- 
jury. The truck, however, was wrecked. 

This incident, described last week in 


the Journal of the American Medical. 


Association, shows how dangerous the 
uncontrolled use of benadryl may be. In 
a series of 65 cases studied by two Roch- 
ester, N. Y., doctors, Benjamin J. Slater 
and Nathan Francis, drowsiness was a 
common symptom in 25 benadryl users. 
“Because of this narcotic reaction,” they 
pointed out, “the drug may be a serious 
hazard when used by persons operating 
automobiles or in industry operating mov- 
ing equipment or machinery.” 
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Jobs and the Handicapped 


It was after V-J Day, and Maj. Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine of the United States 
Marines was organizing a series of voca- 
tional schools on Guam when the return- 
to-Washington cable came. 

In the Capitol the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor was already set up and 
staffed with 99 employes, but the di- 
rector, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, was 
leaving. At President Truman’s request, 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, just 
home from a tour of Pacific bases, sug- 
gested Erskine as a likely successor. Chief 
of staff of the famous Fifth Amphibious 
Corps and commanding general of the 
Third Marine Division in the capture of 
Iwo Jima, the rugged, 49-year-old off- 
cer had executive qualifications to meet 
the rehabilitation program’s stiffest re- 
quirements. 

Last week, Erskine, tanned, erect, and 
battle-decorated, stood behind a big oak 
desk in his civilian headquarters in Wash- 
ington and admitted that, after seven 
months of groundwork, he needed help 
to put across his assignment. 

Some 28,000,000 persons in the United 
States were physically handicapped to 
some extent, he told a group of govern- 
ment, civic, religious, and military lead- 
ers. One out of every seven of the work- 
ing male population required physical or 
vocational rehabilitation or special place- 
ment assistance if he was to be success- 
fully employed. There were 85,000 dis- 
abled civilians and 214,000 disabled vet- 
erans in the United States Employment 
Service's active files. An additional un- 
known number had not registered but 


were looking for work. Still another 
1,500,000 men were potentially employ- 
able with some rehabilitation. They must 
be put to work. 

The first step, Erskine announced, 
would be a formal rehabilitation drive 
during the week of Oct. 6-12, proclaimed 
by President Truman as “National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week.” 

Worthy of Work: Conditioned to 
bellowing orders from foxholes, offshore 
command ships, and forward observation 
posts, Erskine nonetheless, knows the 
value of the suave approach. Business- 
men like to set their own employment 














Erskine seeks road back for millions 


standards. State workmen’s compensation 
laws are inadequate; only a few have sec- 
ond injury provisions. The clergy are 
touchy about preaching sermons suggest- 
ed by Washington. After two hours of 
strategic maneuvers, the Marine general 
got his listeners to endorse fully his three- 
point program to aid men and women 
disabled by accident or disease; 

€ Special vocational training and counsel 


to enable the handicapped person to de- 
velop his abilities to the maximum. 


@ Special medical and surgical treat- 
ment. 


€ Job opportunities that will permit the 
individual to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to society. 


Then Erskine bowed out his visitors 
with this statement: “I’m glad I can rely 
on you gentlemen to carry on with these 
plans indefinitely because I want to get 
back home to the Marine Corps next 
June.” 

That remark came as a blow to Paul 
A. Strachan, president of the American 
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This sign tells you more than just “Stop” 


TOP, it says, and you 
know you'd better. But 
in flashing that word 
out of the darkness, 








it tells something you 
may not know about aluminum. 

That’s what those gleaming let- 
ters are made of—bright, shiny 
aluminum that bounces your head- 
lights back at you. 

It might pay you to think a bit 
about this commonplace example 
of aluminum’s high reflectivity — 
or about some less familiar ways 
in which this advantage of alumi- 
num is being put to gooa use. 


For instance, night baseball 
parks and airports are flooded with 
light by reflectors made of Alcoa 
Aluminum with an Alzak finish. 

And here’s a point to remem- 
ber: Alzak-finished aluminum isn’t 
subject to tarnish. 

But reflectivity is only one of 
the reasons why men with ideas 
are working them out in Alcoa 
Aluminum. Maybe you, too, can 
profit from a look at the econom- 
ic advantages of aluminum. We'll 
be glad to take a look with you... 
to open up for you the greatest 
fund of aluminum experience in 


the world. Sales offices in lead- 
ing cities. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 


ALCOA! 
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‘Federation of the Physically Handicapped, 
Inc., who for the past six years has 
argued and pleaded for the right jobs 
for the physically handicapped. Strachan 
cut his teeth on the drafting of the first 
vocational training act in 1920 and ever 


. since has hacked away on similar prob- 


lems through shifting degrees of gov- 
ernment interest. Many of the training 
and job placement laws for which he has 
fought have been drafted by Strachan 
himself. His absorption in the cause 
of the disabled is personal and _inti- 
mate. A stone-deaf lip reader, the 54- 
year-old Strachan is also the victim of 
cardiac disorders, amoebic dysentery, 
poor eyesight, and an injured spine. 
Last week in Washington, Strachan 
adjusted the green visor over his eyes, 
and resumed work on his national pro- 
gram to help the handicapped. He asked 
but one favor: “I hope we don't lose 
that tough old alligator to the Marines.” 


Unfinished Children 


As playmates, they are always hugging 
and kissing one another with vague but 
genuine smiles of affection. They come up 
and put their arms around the stranger as 
confidently as a puppy jumping up on a 
visitor, and though not understanding a word 
said to them, good-naturedly answer yes to 
any question, hoping it will please. 


With this pathetic scene, a guest at an 
institution for defective children summar- 
ized her reaction to a group of the boys 
and girls who form 10 per cent of all 


juvenile mental and physical misfits. They 


are the mongoloids, so called because 
their slant eyes suggest a curious resem- 
blance to the Mongolian race, and they 
represent one of the most peculiar growth 
disorders known to science. 

Seventeen mongoloid babies are born 
daily into normal American families. The 
number now in the United States is esti- 
mated at 60,000—more than ever before. 
They are born to parents of all classes— 
rich and poor, educated and illiterate, 





International photos 
Okinawa veteran and Brooklyn blind prove they are employable 


black and white, brilliant and dull, Yet 
textbooks and standard medical publica- 
tions refer to mongolism as an “unknown” 
disease and treat it as briefly as possible. 

Part of the mongoloid mystery has now 
been lifted in a book, “Mongolism and 
Cretinism,”* published last week by Dr. 
Clemens E. Benda, Harvard neuropath- 
ologist and director of the Wallace Re- 
search Laboratory for the Study of Men- 
tal deficiency at Wrentham, Mass. Ben- 
da’s report, based on ten years’ close ob- 
servation of more than 300 mongoloids 
of all ages, is grim, startling, but signif- 
icantly enlightening. It removes the spec- 
ter of a hereditary factor, describes def- 
inite symptoms to help doctors to detect 
the disease, and, by clarifying the rela- 
tionship between the mother’s condition 
during pregnancy and the birth of the 
defective child, provides the basis for the 
first scientific attack against the occur- 
rence of mongolism. 

In treating the general subject of thy- 
roid and pituitary deficiency in relation 
to distorted growth,: Benda has described 
cretinism, the better known, though 
much less frequent, endocrine disease, 
along with mongolism. 

Glands and Growth: Cretinism, 
which is not always recognizable at birth, 
is caused by lack of secretion from the 
thyroid, the large, ductless gland in 
front of or on either side of the windpipe, 
either in fetal life or in infancy. There 
are no blond cretins and no redheads. 
All have coarse, wiry black’ hair, swollen 
eyelids, small, slit eyes, and broad, flat 
noses. Tradition links the word “cretin” 
to the Latin creta, or chalk, and points to 
the thick, pale gray, pallid skin char- 
acteristic of this condition. 

If he lives to adulthood, the untreated 
cretin is always a dwarf. But if he is given 
thyroid extract when his ailment first de- 
velops, he may show encouraging im- 
provement. 

Mongolism, Dr. Benda finds, is caused 





*Mongolism and Cretinism. 310 pages. Grune & 


Stratton. $6.50. 


by improper functioning of the pituitary, 
or “master,” gland, the small, reddish, 
two-lobed organ in the depression at the 
base of the skull, attached to the brain 
by a small flap. 

Mongoloid characteristics are easily 
recognizable at birth. The face appears 
short in contrast to the large forehead. 
The bridge of the nose is flat and sunken, 
the eyes are slanting, with a sickle-shaped 
skin fold. The hair is usually fair, fine, 
silky, and straight, 

The highest mental age of the mon- 
goloid of 10 is usually about 5 years, The 
girls may learn to do routine housework, 
the boys garden or farm tasks where not 
too great accuracy is required, Both sexes 
may run errands, observe traffic rules, 
and keep out of mischief. “The question 
of useful employment is not urgent in’ the 
majority of patients,” Benda says, “as, 
under present conditions, they seldom live 
beyond 15 years of age.” 

But even if the mongoloids survived, 
Dr. Benda offers little encouragement 
that modern science could save them 
from a life of torpor and misery. The 


whole purpose of his study is to try to 
prevent mongolism before births 


Deficient Mothers: An English 
doctor called Shuttleworth introduced the 
name “unfinished children” and, in 1886, 
laid the blame®on prenatal factors with 
this remark: “Some caus@¢ has depressed 
the maternal powers and there has been 
a defect of formative force. It is remark- 
able that in my experience, nearly one- 
half of these children are the last born 
of a long family.” 

Later studies confirmed this opinion. 
“The average age of the mother at the 
time of the birth of a mongoloid child 
was found more than ten years higher 
than the average maternal age at the 
time of the birth of 2,000,000 children in 
the United States,” Benda says. “More 
than 50 per cent of mothers were beyond 
the age of 35 when their mongoloid child 
was born.” 

Age, however, is not the only factor 
in producing mongolism. The symptoms 
common in women who have given birth 
to these defective children are listed by 
Benda as: (1) high-strung nervousness, 
easily upset; (2) frequency of miscar- 
riages; (3) bleeding during pregnancy; 
(4) inability to keep a full-term preg- 
nancy; (5) prior inability to become preg- 
nant; and (6) glandular imbalance. 

Benda backs his conclusion—that the 
cause of mongolism is to be found in the 
mother at the beginning of pregnancy— 
with a long series of case histories, dra- 
matically documented. Although the 
mechanism by which pituitary deficiency 
results in congenital mongolism in the 
baby is still a matter of speculation, his 
facts, he believes, are sufficient to narrow 
the possible causes to the mother’s own 
health. His recommendation: A construc- 
tive program of preventive obstetrics, 
particularly for the women beyond 35, 
to guard against miscarriage, premature 
birth, and glandular deficiency. 
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F YOU HAVE loading, blocking, 
bracing or packaging problems 
there’s a way to solve them. 


Call an Erie. Loading Specialist! 


Working closely with shippers and 
receivers, Erie Loading Specialists 
have developed methods of loading 
and packaging scores of commodities 
to transport them without shifting, 
crushing, or damage. Their helpful 
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How to 
take a load off 
your mind 


suggestions, based upon a full knowl- 
edge of proper loading practices, 
protect shippers’ products . .. often 
save time and money in loading 
Operations and use of materials. 


This help is available to you through 
any Erie Representative. It is another 
progressive Erie Railroad service 
which brings constantly greater 
henefits to Erie shippers. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Byron's D. A. 


For the last five summers, the most 
popular radio program has been an un- 
pretentious dramatization of exciting 
moments in the life of a crusading district 
attorney never given either a first or last 
name. An all-year show, Mr. District At- 
torney (NBC, Wednesday, 9:30-10 p.m. 
EST) this week moves down on the popu- 
larity list as such comedians as Fibber 
McGee, Bob Hope, and Red Skelton re- 
turn to the winter air. But even the 
toughest competition has never yet 
pushed Mr. D. A. out of the top ten. 

Such popularity is the exception prov- 
ing a show can break many of radio’s 


Byron.cashes in on coincidences 


rules. Mr. D. A. costs a paltry-for-radio 
$7,500 a week. It has no star, though Jay 
Jostyn has achieved a minor fame in 
the title role. And in a business where 
pointing a moral is as dangerous as point- 
ing a gun at a listener, Mr. D. A. often in- 
jects social significance into his never- 
ending lesson that crime does not pay. 

Indirectly, at least, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey is responsible for Mr. D. A. His 
front-paged exploits as New York City’s 
racket-busting district attorney in the late 
30s suggested the program idea to Ed 
Byron. With Dewey as his model, Byron 
combined the cops-and-robbers theme of 
Gangbusters and the universal-character 
idea of such then-popular programs as 
Mayor of the Town to emerge with the 
somewhat unusual thought of dramatiz- 
ing a hitherto little-loved public servant. 

Blood and Sermons: In its eight- 
year existence, Mr. D.‘A. has gradually 
mixed regulation blood and thunder with 
liberal (for radio) thinking. Byron claims 
his program was the first to assail anti- 
Semitism. More recently it has attacked 


the moral wrongs of black markets, But 
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by and large the program is popular be- 
cause it so often coincides with real-crime 
headlines and so convincingly portrays 
mobsters and their language. 

Byron says most of the coincidences 
come from tying script ideas to regularly 
recurring news—confidence games in the 
spring, husband and wife difficulties in 
the fall. The gangster characters are real 
because Byron as a young man really 
knew them. He used to ride Bellevue am- 
bulances for excitement and tour rough 
spots to pick up underworld talk, tricks, 
and psychology. Today, at 40, he is an 
expert on confidence games and talks as 
if he mixed with no one but gangsters. 


-Lobblies by Television 


The struggling art of television and the 
ancient art of the theater gave each other 
a gentle once-over last week. Both liked 
what they saw. The occasion was the first 
performance of a three-act play, “Mr. 
Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies,” originally 
written for the stage but premiéred in 
NBC’s New York television studios. 

The unique merger of mediums was the 
idea of John Royal, NBC’s television boss, 
who was all too familiar with video’s ur- 
gent need for entertaining, viewable pro- 
grams. Last spring Royal enlisted the aid 
of the Dramatists’ Guild, whose members 
include almost every stage, movie, and 
radio writer in the country. From their 
stockpiles of unproduced plays, NBC 
picked a few for television one-shot pro- 
duction, naming their sporadic series 
Broadway Previews. 

NBC’s first. choice, by Nelson Bond 
and David Kent, is a fantasy, combining 
some of the lesser elements of “The 
Front Page” and “Harvey.” It required 
two sets and eleven characters, not in- 
cluding the two “lobblies,” who are vis- 
ible only to the “pure in heart.” The cast 
rehearsed for nine days, nearly five weeks 
less than the usual rehearsal time for a 
Broadway show. And the cost was a frac- 
tion of the theater’s current high prices. 


For its labor, NBC came away with a | 


satisfactory 75 minutes of entertainment. 
The authors saw that their play needed 
considerable rewriting before it could 
make the grade on Broadway. And Holly- 
wood took a quick look at “Mr. Mergen- 
thwirker’s Lobblies” and put in several 
bids for the screen rights. 
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Sorry, They Do Not Answer 

Telephone inquiries stirred up by radio 
quiz programs had been fairly swarming 
into the place, veritable locusts nibbling 
at the efficiency of the employes’ regular 
duties. Last week the Brooklyn Public 
Library got out the spray gun: Beginning 
Oct. 1, the main library and its 36 
branches would no longer answer tele- 
phoned quiz-inspired questions. 

The Queens Public Library would con- 
tinue to serve seekers after quick knowl- 
edge and cash. So would the New York 
Public Library’s 65 branches in Manhat- 


tan, Richmond, and the Bronx. 
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Terry's Wunder Penman 


Ever since Marshall Field raided The 
Chicago Tribune—New York News Syn- 
dicate for Milton Caniff, the syndicate’s 
talent scouts have been beating the bushes 
for a successor to draw and write “Terry 
and the Pirates,” the prize adventure strip 
(more than 250 papers) that Caniff 
couldn’t take along with him. 

Last week, they found the new pen- 
man for Terry right where Capt. J. M. 
Patterson, late publisher of The News, 
discovered the gifted Caniff—in the As- 
sociated Press. About Jan. 1, when the 
backlog of Caniff’s strips runs out, “Terry 
and the Pirates” will carry the signature 
of George Wunder, a dark-haired amiable 
artist whose craftsmanship is familiar to 
users of AP feature sheets all over the 
country. 

The 34-year-old Wunder was born in 
New York City and grew up in upstate 
Kingston, where he worked as a broker’s 
clerk to pay for night classes in art. An 
AP man for seven years and a wartime 
mapper for the Air Transport Service in 
the Mediterranean, Wunder never has 
drawn comic strips. But the Tribune- 
News syndicate picked him out of a 
flock of candidates largely on the basis 
of his weekly, comic-strip-like back- 
grounds to the news in the AP’s weekly- 
feature sheet. Wunder also has illustrated 
numerous serials for the AP, has Caniff’s 
flair for rich and accurate detail, and, as 
a confessed Caniff fan, is something of an 
authority on the saga of Terry and his 
fellow nomads. 

Last week, Wunder capped a three 
months’ seminar under Caniff himself 
with a trip to Chicago for final polishing 
under the eve of Col. Robert R. McCor- 


mick; self-appointed successor to Patter- 


son as watchdog of Tribune-News comics. 
Wunder came up with a Terry and Hot- 
shot Charlie recognizable enough to most 











of Caniffs followers and with a blonde 
not quite so full blown as Burma (see 
picture). Meanwhile, all Caniff has to do 
between Oct. 15 and Jan. 1 is to think up 
and draw something not too like his orig- 
inal, but suitable for some 200 papers that 
have bought his new strip sight unseen 
from the Chicago Sun Syndicate. 
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American in Bangkok 


The English-language press in Siam, 
hitherto predominantly British, this week 
boasted a robust American member. It is 
The Bangkok Post, published by Alexan- 
der MacDonald, restless and energetic 
ex-lieutenant commander in Naval Intel- 
ligence and former newspaperman, ex- 
plorer, and health official in the Pacific. 

Shortly before V-J Day, MacDonald 
and six other Americans attached to the 
Office of Strategic Services were poised 
in Calcutta, India, ready to take off on a 
flight that would parachute them and a 
party of free Siamese into Siam for un- 
derground work. The Japanese surrender 
ruled out the mission, but MacDonald 
and his comrades arrived in Bangkok two 
weeks later. MacDonald liked Siam, and, 
when he got out of the Navy, decided 
to stay. 

He thought Bangkok a natural for an 
English-language daily modeled on such 
papers as C. V. Starr’s Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury, The Singapore Straits 
Times, or the old Japan Times and Mail, 
for which MacDonald had worked. in 
1936 before the Japanese Government 
seized the paper. It took months of dick- 
ering for MacDonald to lease the only 
usable newspaper press from the Alien 
Property Custodian. Then he had to find 
newsprint. Canadian and American mills 
wrote him he didn’t have a chance of get- 
ting any, but MacDonald found a source 
in Chinese-controlled black markets in 
Hong Kong. At first he paid $60 a ream 





\ 








Drawings © 1946 News Syndicate Co., Inc. 


Wunder (center) and his blonde (right) find Caniff’s Burma tough to emulate 
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(500 sheets); now the price has 
dropped to $30 a ream. 

On Aug. 1, The Post made its debut in 
Bangkok with an issue of 1,000 copies. Of 
these, 500 went free to readers of an 
already established rival, the Chinese- 
fnanced tabloid Democracy, whose sub- 
scription list MacDonald wangled by ap- 
plying techniques he learned as an OSS 
man. At first a one-man job, The Post now 
has a staff of six reporters. 

The 38-year-old MacDonald, who was 
born in Lynn, Mass., has had itching feet 
since he cubbed on The Boston Ameri- 
can. He worked on several other New 
England dailies and interspersed city- 
room stands in Honolulu and Tokyo with 
a plant-hunting expedition to Tahiti and 
a stint as health official in Hawaii. He 
joined the Navy right after Pearl Har- 
bor. This week, his Post, with its heavy 
play of world news (supplied by the 
United Press and United States Informa- 
tion Service), already was making in- 
roads into the following of Democracy 
and Bangkok’s other English-language 
daily, Liberty, owned by a British-Sia- 
mese combine. And MacDonald no 
longer had itching feet. 
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Hearst, Hecate, and Hotspur 


William Randolph Hearst switches 
easily from crusades against vivisection in 
the laboratory to crusades for vivisection 
in the library. In his current campaign to 
excise all but the pure from book shelves, 
Hearst has singled out Edmund Wilson’s 
“Memoirs of Hecate County” as the No. 1 
offender to taste and morals. 

Thus far, Hearst’s comstockery has 
frightened New York City’s public librar- 
ies into banning “Hecate County,” has 
kept it in court skirmishes from coast to 
coast, and has boomed into the best- 
seller class a work which most critics 
kissed off as literature. Last week, in San 
Francisco his crusade backfired on Hearst 
himself. 

There a jury disagreed on the book 
and was dismissed. A new trial was or- 
dered, but not before counsel for the 
accused bookseller shrewdly brought up 
a reminder that Hearst’s King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., had bought serial rights 
to Rosamond Marshall’s “Duchess Hot- 
spur,” a saga of boudoir life in eight- 
eenth-century England. Hearst got the 
point. Last week, King Features shelved, 
for the nonce, its serialization of “Duch- 
ess Hotspur.” 
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Under Wraps 


Canadian newsprint poured into the 
United States last week at the highest 
rate in history (3,400,000 tons yearly). 
But amid this plenty there was starva- 
tion. The Philadelphia Record, already 
virtually adless for a week to save news- 
print, printed its ten-page Sunday news 
section on heavy and costly brown wrap- 
ping paper and promised readers more 
of the same to keep the presses rolling. 








Let storm — 
well keep going!” 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS...Stand-by current 


for light and power when normal service fails 














‘YACHTS—SHIPS 


F your normal supply of electricity should suddenly fail, as the 

result of a storm or other unpredictable cause, how seriously 
would you be affected? To many industries this is an important 
question, for costly delays or product deterioration might occur. 

At one of the largest midwestern oil refineries the problem has 
been efficiently solved by the installation of Kohler Electric Plants 
at important operating points for emergency lighting, control 
instruments, alarm signals and other motor-driven equipment. 
When public utilities’ power stops, the Kohler Plants take over 
the emergency load automatically, without human attention. 

Consider the many other emergencies in which Kohler Electrie 
Plants can be a vital safeguard: at hospitals where operations 
might be in progress; at schools, stores, theatres and other places 
where power stoppage might be inconvenient or hazardous. 

As a continuous source of cur- 
rent Kohler Plants are widely used 
for night-lighting construction jobs 
—and for country homes, farms and 
enterprises remote from power lines. 

Kohler Plants are available in 
sizes from 800 watts to 10 kilowatts. 
Their reputation for quality is 
world-wide— backed by 73 years of 
manufacturing experience. Write 
for information. Kohler Co., Dept. 
10-N, Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 





Kohler Electric Plant Model 10E61, 
10 KV A, 115/230 volts AC. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS « PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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TRADE: Can We Do Business With Russia? 


World trade has made an impressive 
recovery since the war. The United 
States is now exporting a monthly aver- 
age of $772,123,000 worth of goods, 
compared with $243,752,000 in the 
1936-38 period. This includes UNRRA 
supplies, but about $600,000,000 of it 
is in cash purchases. Our monthly im- 
ports are now averaging $372,184,000, 
compared with $205,096,000 in 1936-38. 

Both America and Britain, despite 
civilian shortages at home, are racing 
one another to see which can export the 
most goods and capture the largest por- 
tions of the postwar market. In May, 
British exports of automobiles and parts 
were nearly triple and machinery double 
the prewar rate. In the same time Amer- 
ican automobile exports doubled and 
machinery nearly quadrupled. 

The former occupied countries, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Norway, have 
made remarkable gains in recapturing 
their markets. Norway’s dollar volume 
of exports has passed the 1936-38 aver- 
age; the others have almost equaled 
their prewar rates. Holland is gaining, 
but not so swiftly. 

The neutral countries have cashed in. 
Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden, and Eire 
have almost doubled their trade. 

Can a World Exist? The big ques- 
tion mark in the world-trade picture is 
Russia, and its satellites. The Soviet has 
so far shown no eagerness to permit the 
satellites to resume trade with the West 
in prewar proportions. Bulgaria, for ex- 
ample, exported monthly an average of 
$5,100,000 worth of goods before the 
war. This rose to $11,000,000 in July of 
1945. But by February it had fallen to 
$2,100,000, and there have been no 
figures since. Czechoslovakia’s April ex- 
port figure was $14,200,000, less than 
half its prewar rate of $30,400,000. 

Russia itself is now taking $48,000,- 
000 worth of American goods a month, 
compared with $4,000,000 in 1936-38, 


and this country is taking $7,000,000 a 
month from Russia, compared with $2,- 
000,000 then. But the Soviet economy 
has been too disrupted by war for Rus- 
sia to be an appreciable exporter soon. 
And Moscow cannot increase purchases 
from America without credits, which 
will probably not be granted unless and 
until Russia has shown a greater dis- 
position than up to now to break down 
the economic iron curtain. Two Com- 
merce Department economists who last 
week returned from a Russian visit felt 
that Russia’s barter arrangements with 
neighbors would prevent any great in- 
crease in our joint trade soon. 

Half Bound, Half Free? “The so- 
lution,” Clair Wilcox, director of interna- 
tional trade policy in the State Depart- 
ment, told the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in New York, “must be 
found . . . in an arrangement which will 
enable the free-market economies and 
the controlled economies to trade with 
one another on a basis of equal treat- 
ment and mutual advantage.” Next 
month, when nineteen nations—includ- 
ing Russia—meet in London to plan a 
World Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment to be held late in 1947 these matters 
will undoubtedly come to a head. Wilcox 
hopes to see an International Trade Or- 
ganization in operation before the end 
of 1948. 

O. Glenn Saxon, professor of econom- 
ics at Yale University, thinks “Russia and 
Britain between them can, if they desire, 
dominate all world markets, particularly 
if [we encourage] the reestablishment of 
. . . government cartels whose objectives 
are to tap the rich U.S. markets or shut 
U.S. business out of foreign markets. 
Add to this picture the probable nation- 
alization of all major industries in 
Europe and Asia, as well as artificial 
determination of exchange rates; then 
the chances of maintaining our free- 


enterprise system grow dimmer and 


dimmer . . . It will be only a question 
of time when a full-fledged war will 
be inevitable.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund released 
a study advocating a “multilateral system 
of trade” among countries that show “a 
real desire and capacity to /. . become 
self-supporting members of an_ open- 
trading system.” The fund does not see 
how the Russians could qualify: “Without 
drastic changes in the internal economic 
and administrative arrangements most of 
the commitments which they would be 
required to assume would have to be sub- 
ject to major qualification or reservation.” 

Whether or not Russia can be fitted 
into a stable picture of world trade, the 
necessity .of expanding the free inter- 
change of goods among the rest of the 
world was drawing increasing attention 
last week. In Washington, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, held the first meetings of a commit- 
tee on financing world trade, which 
President Truman asked him to direct. 
Aldrich told the press he was trying to 
lead “an orderly common effort” toward 
a high, expanding level of international 
commerce. 

In New York, Philip D. Reed, board 
chairman of the General Electric Co. and 
chairman of the United States Associates 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, asserted: “Trade : . . is a two- 
way street, not a handout. The larger the 
volume of trade the higher the level of 
employment . . . There is no reason to 
assume that vigorous competition with 
foreign finished goods would not benefit 
the national economy.” 


Opening the Bank 


In the affluent atmosphere of the 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington, 
the governors of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund 
held their first formal meeting on Sept. 
27. Will Clayton, Acting Secretary of 
State was on hand to read a greeting from 
President Truman. Sir Chintaman Desh- 
mukh of India sat next to Clayton at the 
table. Next came O. K. Yui of China; 
Camille Gutt of Belgium, managing di- 
rector of the fund; Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder; Eugene Meyer, presi- 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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WHICH ONE WOULD YOU HIRE? 


HIRE ONE...and you hire both. For these are pho- 
tographs of ome man. (A) is made by putting to- 
gether two pictures of the /eft side of his face. (B) 
is made by putting together two pictures of the 
right side. . 


However, no photographic stunt can expose 
the dual personality—the strength and weakness 


—of the average person. No study of a man’s- 


features will tell you whether or not he would 
be tempted to steal—under certain conditions or 
under certain pressures. 


But, if you are an employer, you can make 
sure that employee dishonesty will not cause you 


financial loss. You can give your business complete 
protection with a Fidelity Bond that covers each 
and every individual on your payroll. Moreover, 
the investigation accompanying the writing of 
such a bond often discloses unsuspected danger 
spots in an organization. 


Guaranteed honesty is the best policy. And the 
best guarantee is a Fidelity Bond. Whether your 
business is large or small, let your Maryland agent 
or broker explain the details to you. 


Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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dent of the bank; Hugh Dalton, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Pierre 
Mendés-France of France. 

Russia was not represented. The Soviet 
Union helped draft the Bretton Woods 
agreement to establish the bank and 
fund, back in 1944, but it hasn’t yet in- 
dicated an intention to join or to stay 
out. After next Dec, 31, a nation may 
join only by invitation, 

“The world looks to you,” Clayton 
read from the Presidents letter, “to pro- 
vide leadership . . .” Secretary Snyder 
came in on the harmony: “The economic 
goal of the United Nations is productive 
employment for all.” 

The bank began its ponderous opera- 
tions. Where shall it first lend money 
for world reconstruction, increased for- 
eign trade, and nation-by-nation econom- 
ic development? The bank has $244,- 
(00,000 on deposit, and last week it sent 
out a call for an additional $383,500,000, 
or 5 per cent of all quotas. 

The fund has a different problem, Di- 
rector Gutt asked all participating na- 
tions to specify par value of their «cur- 
rencies in gold, Later, the fund will lend 
on a quota basis for currency stabiliza- 
tion, A principal aim of the fund is to 
eliminate the black market in currency 


transactions throughout the world by 
establishing exchange rates “that corre- 
spond to the real situation,” and thereby 
to encourage expansion of world trade. 





AIR: Flying Nickel 

Five-cent airmail, last used in 1932, 
came back on Oct. 1. To help publicize 
the reduction from 8 cents, the Post Office 
introduced a new all-mail plane, a Fair- 
child Packet, known to Army pilots as 
the “flying boxcar.” 

The airborne post office, operated by 
United Airlines, leaving La Guardia 
Field, New York, Tuesday for San Fran- 
cisco, had three mail clerks test-sorting 
letters en route, to show that. all-mail 
flights may soon be routine. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., of Santa 
Monica, Calif., has its DC-4 Skymaster 
pictured on the new 5-cent airmail stamp. 
The Army C-54, wartime version of this 
plane, flew millions of V-mail letters to 
American servicemen overseas. 


ror 


AUTOS: Relatively Low-Priced 


Anyone who hopes to get a new car 
for $1,000 or less has few places to look. 
Thus far Crosley and Bobbi-Kar, both 
midgets, have had the field pretty much 
to themselves. Two significant changes 
have been made recently in low-priced 
car possibilities, One name was removed 
from the list and another was entered: 
€ The OPA last week set a retail list 
price of $1,645 for the Kaiser Special 
and $1,795 for the Frazer, putting them 











Charles Phelps Cushing 
For such world trade as this—a world bank is now ready 
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into the Buick-Oldsmobile class. When 
Henry Kaiser and Joe Frazer went into 
the auto business they hoped to make cars 
to sell for under $1,000, and even last 
January had expected to stay within the 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth range. 

€ Willys-Overland, which till now has 
been concentrating on civilian jeeps, this 


week announced its reentry into the low- 
' ‘ “ Ms 

priced field with “one of the smallest six- 

cylinder engines ever built.” A 1947 


‘model Willys, to be known as the 670 


Sedan, will weigh 2,500 pounds and be 
15 feet and 2 inches long. It will be the 
first American car to have all four wheels 
independently suspended. Its front seat 
will hold three comfortably, the rear seat 
two. It will have a maximum speed of 
about 75 miles per hour. Willys didn’t 
talk prices but it was certainly shooting 
at underselling Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Plymouth. 


Ford and GM recently abandoned 
their previously announced plans to make 
cheaper, lighter, smaller models. 
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WHISKY: Glut—on Paper 


If you like straight whisky, you prob- 
ably think there is a shortage. So there is, 


of straight whiskies, and of many of the 
better-known blends, But “whisky” is now 
being bottled faster than the nation ever 
drank it. , 

In the first seven months of this year, 
97,344,278 gallons of bonded, straight, 
and blended whiskies were bottled—a 
production rate of 166,000,000 gallons a 
year. That was more than a year’s whisky 
consumption at the 1945 record rate of 
158,000,000 gallons. Gin, rum, brandy, 
cordials, and liqueurs bring the total 1946 
spirits bottling to a rate of 211,700,000 
gallons a year; the all-time record spirits 
consumption last year was 190,000,000 
gallons, 

The indicated liquor surplus may bring 
a price-cutting reaction. Lower prices al- 
ready prevail in Pennsylvania, a major 
distilling state, where retail sales are 
state-controlled. Since the first of the year, 
the state liquor stores have made the 
following price cuts: Mount Vernon, from 
$3.29 to $3.20; PM De Luxe, from $3.14 
to $3.13; House of Casser, from $3.86 to 
$3.82; St. Charles Brandy, from $4 to 
$3.79; Rocher’s Cherry Liqueur, from 
$8.53 to $7.71. 

Actually, of course, the whisky glut is 
only statistical. Most of the liquor now 
being bottled was made in previous years. 
And warehoused stocks of aging whisky 
are 125,000,000 gallons below the na- 
tion’s normal 425,000,000-gallon inven- 
tory. So the distillers are spreading their 
existing stocks as far, and as thin, as 
possible by blending them with neutral 
spirits to make the profusion of blends, 


many of them with unfamiliar names, 
that now fill the stores. 


Furthermore, much of the neutral 
spirits is being made from potatoes— 
140,000,000 pounds were so used in July 
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Is Climate your No. 1 slumber need? 


For sound, refreshing sleep, do you like 
your nights mild as spring or brisk as 
autumn? You can choose your own 
ideal slumber climate. A twist of your 
wrist controls the temperature of the 
clean, fresh, conditioned air in your 
New York Central room. 


alll 
om'"9 30 NEW DREAMLINERS! 


Central has ordered enough new, all-room cars for 30 over- 
night dreamliners! Each has many new features, hand-picked 
by thousands of passengers . . . p/us all the travel luxuries 


of the modern cars that now carry you swiftly, safely, with 
all-weather dependability over the Water Level Route 


wen YORK CENTRAL 








Does Privacy rate first with you? 


Your room has its own complete toilet 
facilities . . . so take your time prepar- 
ing for bed or getting ready for break- 
fast. Your room assures quiet and 
privacy...so turn in as early as you wish 

.. and take your fill, too, of early 
morning sleep. 


Bees 





Or is your Bed most important? 


Do you need a roomy, perfectly-made 
bed... with downy pillows, soft 
sheets, fluffy blankets, and a mattress 
that’s like a lullaby itself? You get 
them all... plus the gentlest of 
trips on New York Central’s smooth 
Water Level Route. 





The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 


© 1946, New York Central Railroad Company 



















When a woman shops 

for things her baby needs, 
she seldom thinks 

only in terms 

of what they cost 

... for what she buys 

has a worth 

it takes a mother’s eyes 

to see, because 


She has a picture in her mind 
etched by many things 

she’s seen or read in 

her favorite women’s magazine 
—a picture of everything 

a happy, healthy baby 

ought to be, and no sacrifice 
will ever be too great 

to make that picture real. 


Guided month after month 
by revealing research 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors 

know how to create 

the “mental pictures” 

that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
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-for, paradoxically, the whisky glut comes 
at a time when the distilling industry is 
all but shut down for lack of grain. 

The Publicker Mushroom: The in- 
dustry has been cut to three days’ mash- 
ing per month. The August grain alloca- 
tion was only 2,500,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 5,000,000 last January. And 
not only has the grain supply been cut in 
half, but that half must now cover a far 
bigger territory—because Publicker In- 
dustries recently converted its enormous 
industrial-alcohol plants almost entirely to 
beverage production. That fact radically 
changed the whole distilling picture. 
Whereas up to now the “Big Four’— 
Hiram Walker, Schenley, Seagram, and 
National Distillers—had dominated the 
field, . Publicker suddenly became the 
single largest factor in the industry. And 
since grain was allotted according to 
capacity, Publicker, which has the biggest 
capacity in the country, got 20.5 per cent, 
compared with 33.5 per cent for the Big 
Four combined. 

Early this month, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, awarding 
the distillers a bonus of 500,000 bushels 
above the quota, tried to distribute this 
according to “historic” production. Pub- 
licker promptly sued, and a Federal court 
sustained its contention that this would 
favor the Big Four. Last week, Anderson 
got around the ruling by announcing that 
the 500,000 bushels will be distributed on 
a basis of 3,000 bushels to each plant. 
Publicker promptly sued again. But its 
suit may be academic. With a bumper 
crain harvest just completed, the short- 
age possibly will soon disappear. 
Significance--———- 

When grain is again freely available, 
distillers will try to make up the 125,- 
(00,000 gallons missing from their ware- 
houses because no liquor had_ been 
produced from October 1942 to August 
1944. If they decide to make the missing 
whisky up in one batch, there will be a 
glut of aged straight spirits five years 


Philip Gendreau 
Drought note: Grain becoming mash as the first step to becoming whisky 


later when it matures—and danger of a 
new price war like the one which fol- 
lowed the maturing, in 1940-41, of the 
huge 1936 post-repeal production. Some 
distillers believe the gap should be made 
up over a period of years, to keep the new 
whisky from maturing all at one time. 
Competition may, however, prevent any 
general agreement. 


os 


POWER: Making It Public 


The deal would have pleased the late 
George Norris, father of the TVA. On 
Dec. 1, his home state, Nebraska, will be- 
come the first state in which all electric 
utilities are publicly owned. On Sept. 18, 
arrangements were completed to trans- 
fer ownership of the last remaining pri- 
vate property, the Nebraska Power Co., to 
the Omaha Public Power District, which 
the state created last year. 

The transfer climaxed a nine-year bat- 
tle between private utilities and Nebras- 


ka’s “Little TVA,” a combination of three 





Newsweek 
Myers helps people light their own way 
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SS Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


“Basic Analyses”’: 
Investors’ Choice 





Among the most popular series of 
studies offered investors by the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are the periodically 
issued groups of “Basic Analyses.” 
Consisting of penetrating, individual 


| studies of stocks currently important 





in terms of investor interest, these 
“Basic Analyses” provide up-to-the- 
minute facts essential in arriving at 
sound investment decisions. 

Varied Types: Ranging over a wide 
variety of industries, the current series 
of “Basic Analyses” includes studies 
of leading railroads, banks, utilities, 
oils, etc., each concise, interesting and 
helpful. Every analysis is the result of 
careful research and painstaking field’ 
investigation, presents both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects, basic position, 
earnings and other valuable data. The 
current list: 


AMERICAN Pwr. & Lt. Detrroir EpiIson 


American Topacco’ E. I. puPont 
Amer. W. W. & Exec. GoopyvEaR TIRE 
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SOUTHERN 


Consot. Epson 
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Crane CoMPANY 


Simple to Get: “Basic Analyses” are 
not intended as sales or purchase rec- 
ommendations; are simply an extension 
of M L, P, F & B’s policy of urging 
investors to “Investigate then Invest.” 
Readers need only to request those 
analyses* in which they have a special 
interest and copies will be mailed 
promptly without obligation. They 
offer concrete aid in assessing the at- 
tractiveness of these securities in the 
light of overall investment objectives. 





* Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses” you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment “NW,” Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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hydroelectric projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration. It was a tri- 
umph for Henry.Doorly, big, white-haired 
publisher of The Omaha World-Herald, 
whose paper, year in and year out, has 
plugged the cause of public ownership. 

It also climaxed some skillful financial 
broken-field running by a Wall Street 
banker, Guy C. Myers, who has collected 
some $2,250,000 in commissions from 
brokering the Nebraska deals. Nebraska’s 
“Little TVA” and the private utilities 
were at loggerheads when Myers first be- 
gan, in May 1937, promoting public pur- 
chase of Nebraska power. His task was 
made easier by defeat of the late Wendell 
Willkie’s court fight against the big TVA, 
and by the holding-company “death sen- 
tence” act, which made some private- 
utility owners more amenable to a deal. 

Commission Man: In 1939, Myers 
formed a nationwide syndicate to finance 
Consumers Public Power District. Con- 
sumers proceeded to buy the Nebraska 
part of the lowa-Nebraska Light & Power 
Co., the Northwestern Public Service 
Co.’s Nebraska holdings, and finally, for a 
total of $40,000,000, all the remaining 
Nebraska utilities except the American 
Power & Light Co.’s profitable subsidiary, 
the Nebraska Power Co. 


In 1943, the legislature created a’ 


People’s Power Commission to acquire 
Nebraska Power. When a district judge 
enjoined its operation, a group of its 
members, acting as individuals, sought 
Myers’s counsel. At his suggestion, they 
formed a nonprofit corporation, the 
Omaha Electric Committee, Inc., which 
then borrowed $15,600,000 from the 
Loup River Public Power District and, in 
December 1944, paid $14,421,000 for the 
common stock—and control—of Nebraska 
Power. Myers’s commission on this deal 
was $530,000. 

The nonprofit group had an agreement 
with Loup to transfer the company to a 
public agency before Jan. 1, 1948. The 
Omaha Public Power District was then 
created. It paid the nonprofit group for 
the common stock and agreed to pay 
$29,477,530 more—a total of $43,747,530 
—for the preferred stock, bonds, deben- 
tures, interest, and cost of bond retire- 
ment. When the sale is completed Dec. 1, 
the OPPD plans to issue its own bonds, 
retire all outstanding obligations, and 
operate the company. 


oJ 


BANKING: Risk and Gain 


Members of the American Bankers 
Association meeting in Chicago last week 
noted that the convention issue of their 
daily, American Banker, said the ap- 
pointment of W. Averell Harriman as 
Secretary of Commerce was “of major 
significance to banking.” With the resig- 
nation of Henry A. Wallace, “the threat 
of . . . lending functions by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appears diminished 
to the vanishing point.” 

Wallace thought the government might 
well provide capital loans for small busi- 








EXPLORING HERCULES LAND | 
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Since explosives were 
Hercules’ original inter- 
est, it is natural that mine 
and quarry operators still 
should look to Hercules 
Land for the latest im- 
provements and eeonomies in these prod- 
ucts and their application. 

Through the years, Hercules’ extensive 
research, strict manufac- 
turing control, and wide 
knowledge of field condi- 
tions have resulted in a 
group of products to meet 
every blasting need. These 
range from high explosives for underwater 
use to “‘permissibles”’ for coal mining, and 
special dynamites for oil prospecting. 

It will pay you to 
know more about 
Hercules. Send for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip Through 
Hercules Land”. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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ness. The bankers were almost solidly 
against it. They were likewise against a 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. proposal 
for federal guarantee of such loans. If 
the risk were taken out of banking, the 
bankers figured, the profit would be 
taken out too. The banker of today 
might ‘become the government clerk of 
tomorrow. 

Even the most cautious banker was 
aware of a trend away from the no-risk 
profits in government securities, toward 
more risk-taking loans of a commer- 
cial nature. Association questionnaires 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


BILLION DOLLARS 
10° 








1930 1935 1940 1945 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 











brought out that 10,600 commercial 
banks were planning to invade the in- 
stallment-credit field, to help finance the 
purchase of automobiles, household 
equipment, farm machinery, and other 
durable goods. Consumer credit reached 
a high of about $10,000,000,000 in 
1941, and fell to $5,000,000,000 in 1944. 
It is now back to $7,500,000,000, and 
climbing rapidly. 

The finance-company competitors of 
bankers in consumer credit, said R. A. 
Peterson, vice president of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, would find that 
the banks were no strangers to the mass 
of detail required in handling small loans. 
“After all, ration banking wasn’t exactly 
a sleigh ride. I don’t know of anyone 
who has lived with more detail in late 
years than the banker.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of the 
business-backed Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, told the convention 
that anyone who kept saying the gov- 
emment ought to unshackle private en- 
terprise had his head in the sand; that 
the government had important functions 
in timing public works to reach their 
peak during depressions, in expanding 
unemployment insurance, promoting in- 
ternational private trading, and revising 
the tax structure to he!p level out the 
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Mother's cakes are alwavs tops. Phey go beyond recipes, 


ingredients, equipment. 


More than a half century of united purpose has instilled 
a devotion, and established the reputation for craftsman. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$4,000,000 
Central Soya Company, Inc. 


3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated September 1, 1946 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only in states in which such Prospectus 
may legally be distributed and only from such of the several Underwriters 
as are registered dealers in such States. 


Glore Forgan & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Price 100% 


and accrued interest 


— 


September 19, 1946 


Due September 1, 1966 


Kidder Peabody & Co. 
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BRITISH ISLES... 


Before long, you will again view the British 
Isles, framed in the wide windows of famous 
trains such as the Coronation Scot, the Flying 
Scotsman, The Cornish Riviera Express, and 
the renowned Golden Arrow which provides 
the international link between London and Paris. 
Right now, glimpse the places you will actually 
Visit soon. 

"The British Isles’ an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to — 
T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
gists. . If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t wa 

money on substitutes, but send us 10c_and we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4672-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














In one quick, easy cperation, Plastic Gloss. 
the wonder cleaner and polish, dissolves 
dirt, grease, road film, and eliminates 

idation. At the same time, the car's finish 








PLASTIC GLOSS IS AVAILABLE 


AT YOUR SERVICE STATION OR 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY DEALER 
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business cycle. A reasonable approach 


to all problems by government, business, | 
labor, and the farmer could double the /7 
famous American standard of living © 


“within the next 25 years.” 


One-Third Down 


Federal Reserve Board control of con- 


sumer credit, established during the war i; 
when “Regulation W” set the rules for | 


installment buying, may be made perma- 
nent. Bankers expect the board to ask Con- 
gress for new legislation granting it con- 
trol over consumer credit in peacetime. 


Of immediate concern to the buying qa 
public is the fact that a new car requires 7 


a down payment of one-third—which 
means about $400 for the lower-priced 
makes—and the balance in fifteen months. 
Monthly installments will run $60 to $70. 


owe 


ALUMINUM: Postwar Bridge 


The world’s first aluminum bridge span 
was installed last week on the new Grasse 
River Bridge of the Massena Terminal 
Railroad at Massena, N.Y. Designed by 
the Aluminum Co, of America to demon- 
strate new postwar uses for aluminum al- 
loys, it was fabricated by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. It weighed only 53,000 pounds, 
compared with 128,000 for similar steel 
spans. Though it cost more—about 15 
cents a pound, compared with 8. cents 
for steel—it would not require painting. 


—— 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Automatic Fuse: Householders who 
install the MO-4 Multi-breaker, made by 
the Square-D Co. of Detroit, won’t have 
to replace burnt-out fuses. It is a home- 
sized model of the circuit breakers in 
factories. 

Heat Treatment: A quarter-in-the-slot 
machine for hotel lobbies and railroad 
stations gives a five-minute electronic 
heat treatment benefiting’ such ailments 





Coin-operated heat treatment 
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International 


British bike has a dynamo 








Ball-bearing hair brush 


as lumbago, sinus trouble, or tired feet, 
according to the Coin Diathermy Corp. 
of New York. 

Easy Ride: A futuristic bicycle shown 
at a Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibition in 
London last week generates and stores 
enough electricity while coasting down- 
hill to run a motor that makes pedaling 
uphill easier. B. G. Bowden of Leam- 
ingtomn Spa is the inventor. 

Ball-Bearing Brush: A hair brush whose 
nylon bristles are encased in ball-bearing 
sockets is announced by Bennart Vibrush 
Co., Chicago. Claimed advantage: pull 
without irritation, longer life for bristles, 
no accumulation of dirt. 

Knife Sharpener: A tungsten carbide 
knife sharpener in a plastic base is a new 
product of the New England Carbide 
Tool Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Floor Finisher: A new floor preserva- 
tive and finish, said to penetrate, pre- 
serve, seal, and finish all types of wood 
floors in one application, is announced by 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York. It is 
called Lignophol Quick-Drying and is 
reported practically impervious to water 
or alcohol stains. 

Steel Stairs: Pressed-steel “Lokstep” 
sectional stair units, which cost about the 
same as lumber but can be installed by 
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will be completed faster, 
thanks to the speed 
of AIR EXPRESS 


ite 






Equipment and fixtures for bathrooms, kitch- 
ens, new home-building — goods of all kinds 
are being made faster these days — with Air 
Express performing a basic, speed-up service 
for industry. 

Here’s how. Plants throughout the country 
are constantly obtaining scarce material and 
critical parts by Air Express to prevent delays 
and keep production in high. Delivery is made 
in a matter of hours. Men are kept at work, 
industry gains, the public gains — since goods 
get to market faster and more efficiently. 





Specity Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between 
principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- mies 


Over 40 tbs, 
Cents per tb. 
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tween many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline communities in 
the United States. Service direct by air to and from zaev | vas | 333] 1745] raze 


Over | var! 3.68] 10,42] 29,47 
































scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes, 2350 
giving the world’s best service. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Ask Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains helpful shipping 
information. Available upon request, together 
with other information, at the local office of Air 
Express Division of Railway Express Agency, 
or at the local office of any Airline. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 








Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








MADE FOR YOUR 


CROIX ROYALE BRANDY — 84 PROOF 
CROIX ROYALE FRUIT BRANDIES: 
Apricot, Plum (Slivovitz) Peach, 

Cherry (Kirschwasser) 84 proof. 





Free—16-page booklet on wine and wine recipes. 
Write Dept. NS. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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anyone in 90 minutes at a saving of about 
$25 in labor, are being made by the 
Home Ola Corp., Chicago. 

Movie Projector: Ampro Corp.’s new 
8-millimeter home movie projector fea- 
tures a 500-watt lamp, AC-DC motor, 
still-picture and reverse operation, and 
slow speeds without flickering. 

Mail Opener: The Pitney-Bowes Co., 
Stamford, Conn., is making an electric 
letter-opening machine which handles up 
to 700 envelopes per minute. It auto- 
matically separates mail and speeds it 
along an angled feed track to rotary cut- 
ting knives, thence to a stacking hopper. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The stock market looked bet- 
ter. Dow-Jones industrial averages ended 
the week of Sept. 23-27 at 174.09, up 
5.03 from the previous week. 

Production: Ward’s Automotive Report 
estimated United States and Canadian 
production of passenger cars and trucks 
last week at 85,572 units, compared with 
80,972 the week before and 10.430 a 
year ago . . . Steel production reached 
90.4 per cent of capacity, a new high 
level for peacetime. 

Sugar: Present sugar rations probably 
will continue through 1946, the Agricul- 
ture Department said. The next world 
crop, to be harvested beginning early next 
year, is estimated at 30,000,000 tons, up 
10 per cent from the past year but 13 per 
cent less than the 1935-39 average. 

Personnel: Richard K. Mellon became 
chairman of the Mellon National Bank & 


Trust Co., Pittsburgh, a merger of the 
Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh and the 
Mellon National Bank . . . C. W. Bailey 
of Clarksville, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
. .. James McGowan Jr. was elected pres- 
ident of the Campbell Soup Co., suc- 
ceeding Arthur C. Dorrance, who died 
Sept. 21. 








A SPECIAL 


PREPARATION 


For the | man in 7 


who shaves daily 
* 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we’ll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-,Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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PRESIDENT 








#500 
ASSN 810 

Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
smoking, of course. Write for free 
booklet... shows how pipes are 
made, tells how to break in your pipe 
and introduces you to many other 
Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00. 

Address Dept. 1910 


»MARXMAN> 


29 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. © : 
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| LABOR TRENDS 


More trouble in utilities is brewing. 
The aggressive CIO Utility Workers 
Union plans to use the Pittsburgh strike 
as the springboard for a major drive, 
arguing that the independent Pittsburgh 
union would have gotten quicker results 
with less trouble if it had belonged to 
a strong national organization. 
Remember that utility workers are still 
largely unorganized. CIO leaders in this 
feld talk of “big deals afoot” which 
would double their present membership 
of more than 50,000. Once these are 
completed, they predict, utility workers 
will flock into their fold. 


AFL electricians and engineers are step- 
ping up organization drives to beat the 
CIO to the target. Both accept utility 
workers on a craft-union basis. This 
means more jurisdictional disputes where 


the CIO and AFL collide. 


Government officials are worried. So 
are some top-rank labor leaders, who fear 
a series of utility tie-ups will kick back 
on unions generally and whip public 
demand for compulsory arbitration. 


Truman may hand the problem to a spe- 
cial committee on permanent labor legis- 
lation he’s considering (see Washington 
Trends). 


Agitation for government ownership of 
utilities will be increased by the CIO. 
They'll offer this as a “solution” for util- 
ity strikes, arguing that many labor lead- 
ers concede the right to strike against 
governments should be abridged. Note 
that the Utility Workers Union is right 
wing and was the first CIO union to ban 
Communists. 


Telephone workers should be watched 
closely. They’re studying plans of Joseph 
Beirne, president of the independent 
federation, to transfer their present loose 
federation into a closely knit union which 
would be able to tie up the country’s 
telephone system with one strike. The 
plan will be voted on in November. 


Beirne argues the public would benefit 
because local unions could not strike 
without approval of national leaders. But 
he admits the new setup would give him 
unprecedented power in the telephone 


field. 


New jurisdictional strife should be ex- 
pected also. The new integrated union 
would be open to all workers in com- 
munications, including telegraphers and 
factory workers who already belong to 
other unions. 


The CIO and AFL both still hope to win 
the affiliation of telephone workers, but 
they'll stiffly resist “raiding” of their own 
unions, which they fear is implicit in 
Beirne’s plans. 
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Exquisitely engine turned 14K Gold $175; 
Sterling Silver $20; plus 20% federal tax. 


New windproof-beauty and matchless 
performance . . . backed by a tradition 
of functional excellence and a time hon- 
ored life-time guarantee. 

In giving a ZIPPO of gold or silver, you 
will be remembered continually, long 
after other quality gifts are forgotten. 
Prewar prices. Order early from your 
dealer, as supply is not abundant. 


ZIPPO MFG.CO., Dept.N, BRADFORD, PA. 


Permanent wick, abundant fuel supply. 
Patented hinge-lock and assembly. “Sure 
spark” wheel. Life-time guaranteed, no one 
ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 
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New Ironies of Price Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


It is hard to decide which has 
been more harmful—the new Price 
Control Extension Act or its adminis- 
tration. The law itself provided that 
controls could not be reimposed on 
meat unless meat was “in short sup- 
ply.” As the production of meat when 
the present law went into effect was 
substantially above the pre- 


would have existed without price con- 
trols over other items. 

The crisis reached a point where 
even the Democratic Majority Leader 
of the House, who had fought tena- 
ciously to have price control restored, 
called for a 60-day suspension of con- 
trols over meat and other scarce foods. 
Republicans were prompt 





war average, meat could 
have been decontrolled im- 
mediately. But the Price 
Decontrol Board, instead of 
adopting the simple stand- 
ard of supply mentioned in 
the law, put meat back un- 
der control on the ground 
that it was in short supply 
“in relation to demand at 
reasonable prices.” 

Under this elastic stand- = _ 
ard, price control can be retained in- 
definitely. A comparison of present 
with past supplies is definite and meas- 
urable, but a comparison of supply 
with “demand at reasonable prices” 
depends on the concept of reasonable- 
ness in the minds of administrators. 

The new price-extension law was so 
badly conceived that only expert ad- 
ministration could have made it work. 
The administrators proceeded to fol- 
low the precise combination of policies 
likely to do the most harm. First, meat 
was needlessly put back under control. 
Then, as if to make certain that there 
would be a meat famine, grains and 
animal feeds were left free of controls, 
while the OPA delayed a couple of 
weeks in restoring ceilings. 

Livestock raisers, fearing a profit 
squeeze, rushed their unfattened cattle 
to free markets while they lasted. This 
added temporarily to the supply of 
meat at the cost of a long-term short- 
age. When controls were restored, 
livestock raisers decided to fatten the 
cattle that remained on the range 
rather than sell it; at the latest, they 
figured, price control would end 
next June. 





The result has been the worst 
meat famine in the nation’s history. 
Residents of New York City found 
themselves for the first time reduced 
to trying horse flesh. Poultry and egg 
prices soared. Die-hard price con- 
trollers blamed this rise on the free 
market, though it should have been 
obvious that when a scarcity of meat 
was brought about by price control, 
the whole demand would concentrate 
on the substitutes remaining, and force 
their prices far above any levels that 





to denounce this as a politi- 
cal trick, and to point out 
that it would suspend price 
control over meat until safe- 
ly after the elections and 
then probably reimpose it. 

But wholly apart from 
the political aspects, a mere 
60-day “suspension” of meat 
controls would be another 
economic error. That was 
precisely -what we had in 
July and August. A second price-con- 
trol suspension would produce the 
same kind of results. When producers 
are left with a sword of Damocles 
hanging over them, they do not act 
as they would in a free market. The 
government cannot monkey with the 
price mechanism in this way without 
courting disaster. Only one thing will 
do now-—the definite termination of 
meat control and, in fact, the definite 
termination of all price control. 

What is particularly ironical is that 
the restoration of price control itself 
brought about the very shortage in 
meat that the Decontrol Board and 
the Secretary of Agriculture declared 
to exist when there was no shortage. 
It would be embarrassing for Secre- 
tary Anderson to declare meat now not 
to be in short supply, in order to get 
rid of price controls, when he declared 
it to be short at a time when it was 
obviously more plentiful than today. 


The dilemmas of the adminis- 
trators are no worse than the para- 
doxes in the law itself. In the agricul- 
tural realm it provides for price 
controls only over commodities in short 
supply. But the effect of holding down 
the price of goods in short supply is to 
increase their consumption, discour- 
age their production, and _ intensify 
the shortage. The only defensible 
course with regard to goods in short 
supply would be to ration them with- 


out controlling their price. This would 


restrict demand without reducing in- 
centives. 

Between price controls and priori- 
ties, production has been thrown into 
more chaos than we have ever seen 
in peace times. 











When things become scarcer, their 
value usually increases. 


That is exactly what is happening 


Why not discuss this with your local 
insurance agent or broker this week? 
The Aetna Insurance Group sells 
through such representatives so that 
you can obtain such expert advice 
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2 When your muscles get sore and stiff 
after unaccustomed exercise it’s nature’s 
warning. Fatigue acids may have set- 
tled in your muscles, often making them 
swell and hurt. Rub those aching mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. and increased 
local circulation in those areas can bring 
relief. A supply of fresh blood helps 
carry those fatigue acids away. Simple, 
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Death in Mercy 
Thou shalt not kill.—Exodus, 20:13 











Blessed are the merciful, for they shall, 


obtain mercy.—Matthew, 5:7 


Both sides quote from the Bible to 
support their views on _ euthanasia 
(“mercy” killing). For far more than the 
legal or medical grounds involved, the 
ethical question furnishes the most blaz- 
ing arguments over the moral right of 
one man to take the life of another, 
although he desires death. 

In its latest move to promote voluntary 
euthanasia through state legislation, the 
eight-year-old Euthanasia Society of 
Amcrica has enlisted the concerted help 
of churchmen. On Sept. 27, the society 
released a statement signed by 52 New 
York State religious leaders. On the ethi- 
cal issue they agreed: Painless death for 
the incurably ill who desire it “should not 
be regarded as contrary to the principles 
of morality or religion.” Outstanding 
signers: Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Union Theological Sem- 
inary; Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, min- 
ister emeritus of the Riverside Church; 
and Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 
The Churchman (Episcopalian). 


~~ 


Liaison With the Reich 


When Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, arrived in Germany three 
months ago, he faced the difficult task 
of finding means to reconcile the diver- 
gent denazification views held by the 
American Military Government and the 
Protestant churches (NEWSWEEK, July 
29). His appointment as liaison official 
Was a temporary stopgap, as American 
Protestants had not chosen a permanent 
representative to serve with the Catholic 
Bishop Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, 
N.D., and the Jewish Rabbi Alexander 
S. Rosenberg of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dr. Cavert returned to this country 
Sept. 17, his mission a success. He 
brought back with him a directive from 
Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, AMG deputy 
military governor, which clearly defines 
the American churchmen’s role. They are 
to serve primarily as spiritual liaison men, 
who will “provide information to the 
military government as to developments 
in the area of spiritual life and reconstruc- 
tion of the German churches.” The AMG 
will deal directly with all church-state 
relations, such as church finance and 
property administration. 

On Sept. 26, the Federal Council’s 
executive committee announced in New 
York that it had chosen the permanent 
Protestant representative. He is Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck, president since 1940 of the 
Wartburg Theological Seminary in Du- 
buque, lowa. The 52-year-old Lutheran 
minister has a deep-rooted understanding 
of the German people; he was born at 
Hameln, Germany. 
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Rich Markets 


Within 100 miles of New Orleans—1,300,000 people with $1,250,000,000 
annual income. 


To the south—Latin America, whose businessmen share our Latin 
tradition and like to trade with New Orleans. They appreciate the 
facilities of our International House and International Trade Mart— 
unique in the nation. 

With miles of steel and concrete wharves, complete banking and export 


facilities, this second port in the U. S. A. enables you to tap new exe 
panding markets of all the world. 





A Wealth of Raw Products Nearby 


Near your plant in New Orleans are petroleum and natural gas, some 
of the world’s largest sulphur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and 
other minerals—together with timber lands and sugar cane, rice, sweet 
potatoes, soy beans, cotton, tung...all assuming new importance for to- 
morrow’s chemurgic products, 


In addition, New Orleans has loyal labor (with a high productive record), 
economical electric power, and an equable climate that promotes efficiency. 





Cost-Cutting Transportation 


Six major air lines, (in addition to air-freight lines), use New Orleans’ 
Moisant Airport—the nation’s largest. Low rail and barge rates to all 
points in the Mississippi Valley give substantial savings. Steamship 
lines reach to ali parts of the werld. And motor freight lines supple- 
ment New Orleans’ other unique transportation facilities, 


WRITE TODAY FOR “Greater New Orleans”, informative booklet 
analyzing today’s industrial opportunities. Or write for full, confi- 
dential information, specifically applicable to your business and to 
the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
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DANCE what they don’t like. But they go so often ) 
that they demand new productions—and f 
; ballet, like opera, is so financially top." 
Ballet in Midair scheduled. The Ballet Russe de Monte heavy that breaking even (managers’ sal- ~ 


Could Nicolai Prokofievich Simeonoff 
have foreseen 1946, he would probably 
still be teaching American boys and girls 
the five positions and the finer points of 
the attitude and the arabesque. But Nico- 
lai Prokofievich loved his ballet not wise- 
ly but too well. America, he wrote his 
friends in Europe, did not understand or 
care for ballet. So, with a broken heart, 
he threw himself over Niagara Falls on 
July 5, 1932. 

If Nicolai Prokofievich had held on for 
just one more year, he would not have 
become the martyr that ballet recalls 
today. In 1933, he would have seen a 
great new company called the Ballet 
Russe de Monie Carlo arrive in his un- 
promised land. Then, in 1938, he would 
have watched that company split in two 
—and ballet in America still survive, so 
well, in fact, that that year Americans 
paid one million dollars for the privilege 
of seeing his heart’s desire. And, in 1940, 
he might have been proud to see the 
launching of the Ballet Theater, Ameri- 
can in inception, yet international in 
scope. 

But Nicolai Prokofievich had not the 
faith and waited for none of this. And 
so, in the 1946-47 season, he will not 
be present as America goes to more ballet 
performances than have ever before been 


Carlo (one-half of the 1938 split) will 
play across the country until the first of 
June 1947. The Original Ballet Russe 
(the other half of the split) will perform 
through next March. Most revolutionary 
of all, the Ballet Theater will completely 
disregard the sacred words “Russian Bal- 
let” on its three-sheets and book itself as 
a combined legitimate theater and con- 
cert attraction, even to the point of being 
included in eighteen cities as a part of 
the Theater Guild subscription season. 
Ballet Ooop: Some dozen other 
groups will also enter the box-office lists. 
They range from the pure ballet of the 
newly formed Ballet for America to the 
modernity of Martha Graham. But what- 
ever their approach these companies 
know that the past ten fruitful years have 
made the American public demand the- 
ater and entertainment in its dance. 
Yet, though those ten vears have enor- 
mously sharpened the American appetite 
for ballet, a new problem makes man- 
agers reach for their sleeping pills with 
one hand while balancing their check- 
books with the other. Can the United 
States support so much ballet? The day 
is dving when the public buys ballet 
tickets just because a company is adver- 
tised as “Russian Ballet.” Audiences in 
recent seasons have paid two million dol- 
lars yearly to find out what they like and 
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Former partners Chase and Hurok squared off esthetically 
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is a major triumph. The cost of ballets 7 
must, on the whole, still come from an. © 


gels. And the angels who aren’t in heaven 


are not filled with the passion for cultural ; 


pioneering that they once were. 

The new audience discrimination has 
also been fed by the boom of ballet on 
Broadway and in Hollywood (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 25, 1943). Although it seems un- 


likely that a ballet sequence will continue — 


to be a must in every new musical—for 
the tendency is already slackening notice- 
ably this season—the “Oklahomas,” “On 
the Towns,” and “Carousels” gave the new 
postwar ballet public a real demonstration 
that ballet was not for highbrows alone. 

As the newspaper Dance News shrewd- 
ly spots the trend: “For the first time 
since the beginning of the war audiences 
will shop for their amusements—and that 
includes the dance, ballet, modern, and 
all other forms . . . They'll want to get 
the best their money will buy, and it will 
be up to directors and impresarios to see 
to it that their companies have that best.” 

Curtain Call: This year’s parade of 
the current “best” began passing in re- 
view when the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo opened the season early, on Sept. 
4. with a brief warmup in New York be- 
fore taking to the road on Sept. 16, Al- 
though this company is not so large as it 
used to be, its corps de ballet and soloists 
are youthful, eager, and well-disciplined. 
As its principal box-office attraction, it 
boasts the Russian Alexandra Danilova, 
recognized queen of the ballerinas (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 24, 1945). Its repertoire of 
such popular favorites as “Swan Lake” 
and “Rodeo” could stand a few new items. 

The big New York season opened this 
week, with what the trade was calling 
the “battle of the ballets.” Squaring off 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was 
S. Hurok, the Russian-born impresario 
who has dominated the American ballet 
scene for so long. Pirouetting farther up 
the Main Stem at the Broadway Theater 
was Lucia Chase, whose carpet and clock 
fortune and not the Chase Bank (see cut) 
has maintained the Ballet Theater for so 
long. From 1941 until last spring Hurok 
presented Miss Chase’s company. Dis- 
agreeing over policy, Miss Chase broke 
with Hurok and hied herself and com- 
pany to England, where the Ballet Thea- 
ter enjoyed a triumphant season at Covent 
Garden (Newsweek, July 15). A lady of 
firm principle, she is now, with the young 
American artist and producer Oliver 
Smith, managing Ballet Theater herself. 

To present a fall scason of his own, 
Hurok brought Col. W. de Basil’s Origi- 
nal Ballet Russe from South America, 
where it has played since its last Ameri- 
can appearances in 1941. To this nucleus 
he added the male dancer Andre Eglev- 
sky and the English stars Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin. It was typical of 


ballet that de Basil’s company did not 
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Kaye’s backstage ways stun fans 


even arrive in New York until two days 
before it opened at the Met on Sept. 29. 
Hurok hopes the troupe’s five-year ab- 
sence, its long-unseen favorites like “Pa- 
ganini,” and such premiéres as “Camille,” 
plus the unfailing popularity of Markova 
and Dolin, will draw the necessary du- 
cats to his box office. 

For her part, Miss Chase is banking 
on a theatrically accented repertory of 
such items as “Fancy Free” and “Pillar 
ot Fire,” popular not only with the new 
ballet public but also with the casual 
theatergoer. She has bolstered: her classi¢ 
wing with Igor Youskevitch, who before 
he went in the Navy was acclaimed as 
one of ballet’s finest male dancers. And 
she also has with her Nora Kaye and 
Alicia Alonso (see cover), two young 
ballerinas who have proved that great 
dancers do not have to be trained in 
Russia of in Europe. Miss Kaye’s sense of 
humor and typically American casualness 
sometimes stun her fans backstage (see 
cut). But they also know her as a dancer 
who combines a brilliant technique with 
a flair for the dramatic worthy of the 
best actress. 

In Miss Alonso, a Cuban, the Western 
Hemisphere has found its most expressive 
classic ballerina—and probably nobody 
except her mother and husband will ever 
know how much it cost her. Floored in 
mid-career by a temporary loss of eye- 
sight which threatened to a permanent, 
she had not only to learn to dance again 
but to walk again. She sneaked off to 
practice until she had literally to be 
hauled out of rehearsal halls. On top of 
that a door fell on her head—“Calamity 
Jane, that’s what they called me,” she 
says. But now she has even conquered 
“Giselle,” that hurdle which all great 
classic ballerinas must take. If the green- 
backed fields of Broadway call, however, 
she says no—“I like ballet too much.” 
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To Free the Flow of Ideas 


There have been complaints that the 
voice of the people doesn’t stand a chance 
of breaking through the procedural din 
and substantive explosions of international 
conferences. A reassuring exception, up 
to this point at least, is the extent to which 
that voice is being heard and even sought 
by UNESCO-the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

The pattern became conspicuous when 
44 United Nations met in London last 
November to talk about a constitution and 
a preparatory commission for UNESCO, 
an agency dedicated to the cultivation of 
peace-propping international understand- 
ing through free exchange of ideas. They 
polished off the job in sixteen days— 
though nearly a year later the constitution 
still lacks six of the twenty national rati- 
fications required for permanent status— 
and at each step the American delega- 
tion felt it knew the opinions. of Ameri- 
cans back home. 

Such opinions had been microscoped 
through several pre-conference months of 
public discussion in many parts of the 
United States on how UNESCO could 
best accomplish the aims implied in the 
preamble to its constitution: “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 

Last week in Washington the new 100- 
member National Commission on Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Coopera- 
tion held its first meeting. This latest step 
in a complex task was one of the best. 
It assured the American public of a con- 
stant means of staying in close touch with 
their State Department and their delega- 
tion to at least one set of international 
deliberations. 

The commission’s membership includ- 
ed Milton Eisenhower, brother of General 
Eisenhower and president of Kansas 
State College; Waldo Leland, director of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, chan- 
cellor of Washington University at St. 
Louis; Justin Miller, president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, and 
comparably representative figures in the 
fields of education, science, culture, gov- 
ernment, and business. 

The proposals, which will guide the 
still unnamed delegates to the first Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO next month 
at Paris, included: 


@ World conferences on (a) adult edu- 
cation and (b) the preparation of text- 
books and other teaching materials. 


@ Establishment and restoration of li- 
braries and museums. 


@ Establishment of a world university, 
possibly at Geneva. 

C Utilization of press, radio, and motion 
pictures, which the founding fathers of 
UNESCO awarded “paramount impor- 
tance” as instruments for its free-flow 


project. Such utilization would include 
worldwide radio programming and free- 
dom-of-information agreements. 

The last made it difficult to forget 
that the Soviet Union so far has taken 
no hand in UNESCO proceedings. 
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“My Teacher's British’ 


At first, many students at Upper Dar- 
by, Pa., High School disliked the idea 
of being taught by foreign teachers. But 
Anne Turrill and Nancy Day of England 
have won them over to the exchange- 
teachers program sponsored by the State 
Department and now adopted in 47 
states. One enthusiastic sophomore said: 
“Now we understand and like English 
people better than we ever thought we 
could.” The students’ enthusiasm _ is 


shared by the town’s school board, by 











International News 
Munch Master: As proof that a boy 
can chew and concentrate, Dick Free- 
man, 13, last week was taking third- 
year studies at the University of Chica- 
go. He’s the school’s youngest student. 





parents, and by the British teachers 
themselves—by everyone, in fact, except 
Charles B. Helms, Pennsylvania state 
secretary of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, and his small but vociferous 
band of Anglophobes. 

Last week, Helms presided at a public 
POSA meeting held in Upper Darby’s 
Junior High auditorium, to protest what 
he called the “occupancy . . . of our land 
by foreign speculators or adventurers.” 
He announced in the course of an “open- 
discussion” period that no one would be 
allowed to speak except those in favor of 
the POSA resolution opposing “any plan 
to emplant foreign teachers within the 
public schools of the United States of 
America.” 

But the 200 townspeople of Upper 
Darby who showed up at the meeting 
were in no mood for this. Speaker after 
speaker denounced both the organization 
and its state secretary. Helms finally had 
to adjourn his unruly meeting. 
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Tailored for any weather, 
to top-coat smoothness from 


handsome, world renowned 


fabrics... Plymouth “Weather. 
ready” rainwear is your... 


Best Buy, Wet or Dry 


This trim, belted model is just about 
perfection in proper grooming... 
and just one of many favored 
Plymouth styles. For distinctiveness, 
correct tailoring, Plymouth is first, 
in better men’s shops coast-to-coast. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
. Boston, 18, Mass. 


Made by Plymouth of Boston 
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BASEBALL: Dead Heat 


Down the home stretch of the baseball 
season, the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 


St. Louis Cardinals ran neck and neck 
for the Nationa) League pennant, 


At the beginning of last week the 
Dodgers were a game behind the Cardi- 


nals. Though a Brooklyn preacher led 
the populace in daily prayers, the 


Dodgers didn’t catch up. The Cardinals 
fell behind on three losses~6-0 to Bucky 


Walters of Cincinnati and twice 7-2 to 
Hank Borowy of Chicago. 

All even next to last day of the season, 
the league leaders beat teams which 
were in a race of their own for third 
place. The Dodgers trimmed the Boston 
Braves 7-4 by day, and the Cardinals 
took the Cubs 4-1 by night. 

Then, on Sunday, they backed into a 
dead heat and a pennant tie when the 
Braves shut out Brooklyn 4-0. and the 
Cubs beat St. Louis 8-3. This week an 
unprecedented three-game playoff series 
decides the Boston Red Sox’s opponent 
for the World Series. 


, aa 


FOOTBALL: Season’s Start 


The nation’s coaches gurgled happily 
as they stood hip-deep in bone, muscle, 
and football talent. Players were back 
from the fighting fronts, the military 
training programs, and the service 
academies. The quality of material was 


just as promising as the quantity. Stars 
of the last four seasons had returned to 


compete with one another to make the | 


first teams of 1946. 


But by last Saturday, collegiate foot- | 


ball’s second week in the sports calen- 
dar, many a coach had come to a gloomy, 
individual realization: Not only had his 
team improved, but so had everyone 
else’s. 


The first rude awakening came a fort: 


night ago to Coach A. N. (Bo) Me. 4 
Millin, who led Indiana to its first West. | 


ern Conference title last year. In an up- 
set that rivaled Harvard’s 6-0 defeat by 
Quarterback McMillin’s Praying Colo- 
nels of. Centre College a quarter of a 
century ago, the Cincinnati Bearcats beat 
Indiana 15-6. Last week, the Big Nine 
champions were trounced again—21-0 by 
Fritz Crisler’s tricky pack of Michigan 
Wolverines. 

Although there were no upsets last 
week to rival little Cincinnati’s feat, 
there were enough upendings and close 
calls to underscore a trend. North Caro- 
lina State topped Duke 13-6. The beaten 
Blue Devils had been heavily favored to 
run away with the Southern Conference 
title, Little-regarded Iowa blanked Pur- 
due 16 to 0. Alabama, champion of the 
Southeast and the Rose Bowl, squeaked 
by Tulane 7-6. And Oklahoma A. & M., 
pride of Missouri Valley and the Sugar 
Bowl, was held even, 21-21, by Arkansas. 

Everyone had improved in the post- 
war football world except, of course, the 
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Champ’s stormiest night (see Lardner); Zale, insert, went down, Graziano out 
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ee prs Fearless Football Forecast 
lake the | for NEWSWEEK 
: WEEK END OCT. 5 
ite foot. 7 
s calen- | Army over Cornell 
gloomy, 7 Yale over Colgate 
had his |) | Columbia over Navy 
veryone ‘ Dartmouth over Syracuse 
q Princeton over Brown , 
a fort | Penn over Lafayette 
¢ “4 4 ’ '‘ 
0) Mc. 1g | Notte Dame over Pitt® 
st West. 3 Michigan State over Boston College 
i a ; Michigan over Iowa 
fe he Illinois over Purdue 
: . y , Minnesota over Indiana 
S — Northwestern over Wisconsin 
er of a Alabama over South Carolina 
ats beat Duke over Tennessee** 
ig Nine Tulane over Florida 
21-0 by Mississippi State over L. S. U. 
fichigan Mississippi over Vanderbilt 
Texas over Oklahoma A. and M. 
ets last Oklahoma over Texas A. and M. 
's feat, Arkansas over Texas Christian 
ad close Texas Tech over Southern Methodist 
h Caro- Southern California over Ohio State 
> beaten U.C.L.A. over Washington 
vored to Washington State over Idaho 
ference California over Oregon 
ed Pur- ane 
1 of the *Bombshell 
queaked *®Underdog Special | 
L. & M., (es nS 
e Sugar ; ; 
rkansas, service academies. Navy opened its sea- 
1e post- son with a lackluster 7-0 win over Villa- 


nova, Army defeated its first opponents, 
Villanova and Oklahoma, but the scores 


(35-0 and 21-7) were not the astronom- 


ical figures: (86 points to 0) that Col, Earl 
(Red) Blaik’s Black Knights computed in 
their first two games last year. 

A riddled, peacetime Navy will be 
beaten. this year, and so may Army, un- 
defeated national champion for the past 
two seasons. Outstanding candidate for 
both jobs: Notre Dame. Coach Frank 
Leahy, who shaped the national-cham- 
pion teams of 1943, has returned to 
South Bend. His squad is loaded. Their 
aim: to avenge Army’s last two routs of 
Notre Dame, 59-0 in 1944, worst defeat 
in Notre Dame history, and 48-0 last 
vear, Last week, the Fighting Irish 
charged along the road to revenge by 
blasting one of the Big Nine’s best, Illi- 
nois, to a 26-6 defeat in their first game 


of the new season. 
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GOLF: All-Around Babe 


Fourteen years ago, she was twice an 
Olympic champion (hurdles and javelin 
throw). Today she is the women’s na- 
tional amateur golf champion. This all- 
around athlete, America’s most versatile 
Amazon, is Mrs, Mildred (Babe) Didrik- 
son Zaharias of Denver, Colo. She won 
the big title of women’s golf—“the one I 
wanted most”—at Tulsa, Okla., last week, 


routing Mrs, Clara Sherman of Pasadena 
in the match-play final 11 aid 9. 
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LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Fly Western Air Lines for pleasure, 
comfort and speed-SAN FRANCISCO~ 
Los ANGELES. Only Western Air has 


ALL NON-STOP, ALL 4-ENGINE service 
between these key business cities. 


10S ANGELES DENVER CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Fly Western Air Lines for pleasure and 
speed-Los Angeles, Denver, Chicago*.. 


Western's is fastest regular fare service 
over the famous direct route, ThisGreat 
Circle airway provides fastest time 


between Southern California and many 
eastern cities. 


*Via connecting Airline. 








Fly Western Air for pleasure alone. Thé 
Los Angeles-Denver route takes you 
over gorgeous Colorado pl- grounds, 
Bryce and Zion parks, Graud Canyon, 
Boulder Dam and Las Vegas’ recrea- 
tional area. Western’s far-flung routes go 
airect to the finest fowl and game pre- 
serves, the greatest dude ranch country, 
U.S. and Canadian national parks. . 
enable you to take quick restful pleasure 
trips enroute to business destinations, 


These air-borne bargains can be yours, 
too. See your local Western Air Lines 
office, or ask your air travel agent to 
route you “Western Air” 


General traffic offices 510 W 6th St, 
Los Angeles 14. 
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WESTERN AIR LINES 





AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 








¢ Your foot needs more sympathy 


than a flat innersole can give it. 
Slip into a Matrix shoe... feel 
how “your footprint in leather” 
follows every curve on the bottom 
of your foot. This exclusive Matrix 
innersole is molded .. . to fit from 
heel to toe, from the first step. 
Smart inside—just as smart out- 


side! At leading retailers. 


pa A 


The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 
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The Uphill Kid 


by JOHN LARDNER 


if Anthony Zale, the world’s 


middleweight champion, could avoid 


getting hit in the head with high right 


hands, he would be one of the greatest 
masters in the history of his trade—but 
his fights would be much less interest- 
ing to watch. As it is, this single weak- 
ness in Anthony’s equipment makes 
his every match a_ fine, 
bloody brawl wherein he 
reverses the old carnival 
jumper’s formula by climb- 
ing from certain death to 
thrilling heights, to the vast 
enjoyment of the spectators. 

Mr. Zale is constantly 
calling, as students of the 
game put it, on his last re- 
serves. Boy, does he call on 
them, and boy, do they 
come! It would be instruc- 
tive to find out just how deep those 
last reserves are stacked, but if An- 
thony pursues the research much 
farther than he did last Friday night, 
in his meeting with Rocky Graziano 
at Yankee Stadium, it is apt to be too 
instructive for his own good, and he 
will wind up in an unbecoming state 
of rigor mortis. 

He stopped the Rock in the sixth 
round; in the second, third, and fifth 
rounds there were moments when the 
crowd’ was prepared to plant a lily in 
Tony’s hand and tiptoe softly away 
from the scene. 

New York fight critics had 
watched Mr. Graziano pop over a long 
series of parties of the second part, 
and when he hit Zale with some 30 
right hands to the eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat in the course of last week's 
entertainment, they could be excused 
for their feeling that whatever it was 
that was holding Anthony up would 
soon either have to go away or forfeit 
its union card. 


Zale is such a smooth and effec- 
tive boxer on the offensive, and hits 
so well with both hands, that equal 
skill in defense would make him un- 
beatable. He starts a sidearm swing 
that can go either to the head or the 
body, and there is no telling till the 
last split instant which way it will 
go. He also has a stylish left hook 
and a sterling talent for infighting. 

But in his youth, under bad man- 
agement, he got hit with a lot of right 
hands by fighters who knew more than 
he did. It was habit-forming. He has 
been getting hit with rights ever since, 
although seldom quite hard enough. 





He was knocked down some years 
ago by Mysterious Al Hostak, Seattle’s 
private champion. He arose and 
knocked Hostak cold. Steve Mamakos 
had him on the floor, but he climbed 
to his feet and anesthetized Stephen. 
Graziano hits as hard as Hostak, and 
he hit Zale much more often than 
Hostak did, but Zale kept 
taking it and coming in for 
more. He was knocked 
down once, at the end of 
the second round, but he 
got to his feet unassisted at 
the bell, in plenty of time 
to have beaten a 10 count. 

Zale said afterward that 
he knew what he was doing 
at all times, while those 
rights were ringing off his 
skull. Maybe so, but he did 
not always know where he was going, 
for he started toward the wrong cor- 
ner at the end of the third and fourth 
rounds. I would say that at some 
stages of this battle Anthony was call- 
ing on the reserve which is known as 
blind instinct—and his instinct was to 
fight. Nine out of ten men in the same 
circumstances would have taken the 
money and quit. 


There will be a return match 
sooner or later, and I think Zale will 
win more decisively next time. Gra- 
ziano is a ferocious fellow, but he has 
been ferocious at the expense of 
smaller men for so long that people 
his own size tend to discourage him. 
By way of compensation for his ex- 
posure to Zale, the Rock took a swing 
at the first smaller person he met on 
his way back from the ring to the dress- 
ing room after the fight had ended. 
This was a young man of 12 years, 
hawking newspapers, and_ Rocky 
missed him with a right. 

Zale provided the citizens with the 
best fight of the year. At 32 he is 
finely conditioned and full of stamina, 
he has now wiped off the fight rust 
of four years in the Navy, and he will 
be very hard to beat, his most logical 
opponent being Jake La Motta, whom 
most middleweight champions have 
ignored when he paged them. In con- 
templating middleweights, the boys 
like to look for a “second Ketchel.” 
I do not go so far as to say they can 
stop looking now, but Anthony will do 
for a second Ketchel until the true 
model comes along, and it will have 


to be quite a model, at that, to move 
him aside. 
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What are little cocktails made of ? 








WHISKEY SOUR 


(Kinsey and ice... and other things nice! )- 





OLD FASHIONED 





— 





MANHATTAN 





Juice of 14 lemon... ™% tea- 
spoon of powdered sugar or 


a honey. . 





\% lump sugar...2 dashes 
bitters...enough water to 


cover sugar. Muddle well. 





2 oz. superbly smooth Kin- 


—-) sey Whiskey (The secret of 

'E, Kinsey’s incomparable fla- 
vor is blending “know-how” 
—54 years of it!) 





Add ice and shake, strain 
into glass. Pour in soda, ,ig 
decorate with half-slice of 
lemon and a cherry... 
and settle back for the most 
delicious Whiskey Sour 


you’ve ever enjoyed. 











Add 2 0z. mild and mellow 
Kinsey. 

(People who know say 
they’ ve never tasted a finer, 
more satisfying blend!) 











Add ice cube, slice of or- 
ange,lemon,anda cherry 
-..and man, oh man, 
you're in for new pleas- 
ure in Old Fashioneds. 














ry 2 parts light, rich Kinsey 

...l part sweet Vermouth 
.-... dash bitters. Add ice, stir 
(don’t shake) ...strain into glass 


...add cherry. M-m-m, what a 
M-m-m-manhattan! 


KINSEY & = 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


the unhurried whiskey “a Le 
for unhurried moments Kl NSE’ , 
Luda’ Y Mba 


giveey overicuime coe 


Tih, 60: Boyton 


SINCE 1892 





FREE! Recipe & Game Book .... Write Kinsey, Dept. A-6, 1429 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. * 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. es! ey, 













GAL&OBAL 
TRAWVS POFRTMATAENW 3 tree creat NAMES... THREE GREAT COMPANIES... 


COLLABORATE ON THE INAUGURATION OF LONG DISTANCE AIR TRANSPORTATION WHICH ASSURES TOMORROW'S 
GLOBE TROTTER THE ULTIMATE IN TRAVEL ,.. TO EVERY IMPORTANT SPOT ON EARTH. @ WHEN AMERICAN AIRLINES 
AND PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS PUT INTO OPERATION, IN THE NOT TOO DISTANT FUTURE, THEIR GREAT FLEETS 
OF REPUBLIC RAINBOWS NOW ON ORDER... WITH A CRUISING SPEED OF OVER 400 M.P.H., A NEW ERA...AN ENTIRELY 
NEW CONCEPT...OF SPEED, COMFORT AND LUXURY WILL BE BORN...FAR IN ADVANCE OF TODAY'S BEST STANDARDS. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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MOVIES 
Two Years Before the NMU 


There is a lot of talent in “Two Years 
Before the Mast.” Alan Ladd, Brian 
Donlevy, William Bendix, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, and Howard da Silva mill around 
aboard ship, giving and taking floggings, 
knifings, beatings, and other assorted 
hardships of a sailor's life 100 years ago. 
In spite of all this, the picture has a static 
quality that makes it compare unfavor- 
ably with “Mutiny on the Bounty” and 
gives it the air of a costumed plug for 
the National Maritime Union. 

Based on the famous last-century novel 


by Richard Henry Dana Jr., “Mast” takes 








The love interest would shock Dana 


a number of liberties with the original 
story, and tells how a rich shipowner’s son 
(Ladd) is shanghaied into a trip around 
the Horn on one of his father’s ships, 
captained by a tyrannical ex-Navy officer 
(da Silva). He sees how badly the men 
are treated, finally organizes a mutiny, 
and sails the ship back to Boston, where 
he justifies the mutiny by exposing the 
conditions under which the men had been 
forced to work. There is also, ‘naturally, 
a female passenger aboard with whom he 
falls in love. 

The quality of the acting keeps “Mast” 
from being definitely second rate. Da 
Silva is magnificent; Bendix gives an in- 
telligent performance as his hard-boiled 
first mate, and Fitzgerald does his usual 
fine job as the ship’s cook. Ladd and 
Donlevy are highly satisfactory. (Two 
Years BEFoRE THE Mast. Paramount. 
Seton I. Miller, associate producer. John 
Farrow, director.) 


— 


Golden Grosses 


Although the cost of moviemaking has 
soared in the past few years, the trade 
paper Variety pointed out last week that 
the increasing box-office take easily 
matched the rise in production costs. 
According to a Variety survey, only 33 
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@ When you step inside a Baltimore & Ohio streamliner, and sink luxuri- 
ously into a comfortable seat, you'll appreciate B&O’s policy of keeping pace 
with modern progress. And when you thrill to the glide of Diesel-Electric 
power, as the great locomotive speeds you on your way, you'll appreciate this 
policy even more keenly. And it will continue to make B&O travel swifter, safer, 


more convenient, more comfortable. @ One thing, 
however, never changes on the B&O. That’s the old- 
fashioned courtesy, so welcome nowadays, which 
you experience throughout your trip. Along with 
B&O’s fine food and remarkable record for being on 
time, this traditional custom has made the B&O 

famous throughout America. e So think of the 


B&O as more than the Diesel-Electric locomotive 
and streamlined cars you see streaking between the 
great cities. For inside that modern exterior is an 
old-fashioned atmosphere of quiet comfort and 

hospitality—an immeasurable plus to the enjoye 

ment of travel. 
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Covered by U.S. Pat- 
ents Nos. 2,192,479 
and D-143,508. 
Other patents 
applied for. 
Copr. Reynolds 
Pen Co, 1946, 





NO CAP TO LOSE 
Click if-write ! 
Click-par it! 


*Tests show that the Reynolds Rocket will write 
for 15 years without refilling for the average user. 
SERVICE AGREEMENT 
I€ your Reynolds Rocket runs dry at any time 
within six years from date of purchase, it will be 
refilled without charge. Thereafter, refilling will 
cost 50c. If the Reynolds Rocket fails to write for 
any reason other than exhaustion of ink supply, 
return to factory with 50c,and it will be repaired 
or replaced at our option. This covers sales to 
ultimate consumer in Continental U.S.A. only. 
REYNOLDS PEN COMPANY,1550 N. Fremont Sc., 
Chicago, Ill. Canadian Plant: Oshawa, Ontario 


ALSO AT YOUR DEALER'S 
The Reynolds *‘Packet'’,$5.85 The Reynolds ‘*400'',$12.50 
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films since the nickelodeon era have re- 
turned—or give promise of returning—a 
domestic rental gross of $4,000,000 or 
more. And of these, sixteen have been 
released since 1945. 

Score for the studios that laid these 33 
golden eggs: M-G-M, 13; Paramount, 5; 
Warner Bros., 4; RKO-Radio, 4; Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, 4; and United Artists, 
8. Play by play, “Gone With the Wind” 
(Selznick-M-G-M) leads the lucky list 
with a domestic gross of $20,000,000. 
Runners up: “This Is the Army” (Warner 
Bros.), $8,500,000; “Bells of St. Mary’s” 
(RKO), $7,000,000; “Going My Way” 
(Paramount), $6,500,000; “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls” (Paramount), $6,300,000; 
and “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
(RKO), $6,000,000. 


Slight Case of Disguise 


Warners’ “Cloak and Dagger” is Holly- 
wood’s second tribute to the activities of 
the Office of Strategic Services in the sec- 
ond world war. (Paramount’s “OSS” was 
first by several months.) Although two of 
Hollywood’s abler writers—Ring Lardner 
Jr. and Albert Maltz—are responsible for 
the screen play that was based on the 
Corey Ford-Alastair MacBain report of 
the same title, they haven’t succeeded in 
distilling anything more impressive than 
a regulation spy melodrama. 

While the truth about the OSS’s brain- 
work at home, and abroad in enemy terri- 
tory, is legitimately stranger than fiction, 
“Cloak and Dagger” is just a “B” plot 
dressed up in “A” trimmings. The im- 
portant “A” in this case is Gary Cooper 
as Alvah Jesper, a brilliant young scien- 














Cooper, sans cloak or dagger 





SATISFYING... 


The full, rich flavor of 
Kingsbury Pale Beer ts al- 
ways the same. Its mellow 
goodness never varies— 
dlways satisfies those who 


demand a better beer. 

















Xesearch in Minerals 


and Chemicals 
for Plant Foods, Animal Feeds 


and tor Human Nutrition 


ESEARCH in minerals and chemicals, con- 
tinually being carried on by Interna- 
tional, is of vital importance to the health 


of the nation, today and in the years to come. 


Minerals and chemicals, produced by In- 
ternational for plant foods and animal feeds, 
contain ingredients which are essential to 
a well-balanced, nutritious, human diet re- 
quired for good health and resistance to 


disease. 


These ingredients become available for 


human use in foods grown on mineral-en- 
riched soils and in the meat of animals nour- 
ished on mineral-enriched feeds. 

Rapid progress is being made in the de- 


velopment of new products and new methods 


Ghlenalional E> 


by which these rich minerals and chemicals 
can be utilized more effectively in the task 


of assuring better nutrition for all our people. 


This work has been greatly stimulated by 
research in International’s laboratories and 
at many Universities and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations where International has 


established fellowships and grants-in-aid. 


An abundance of food of properly bal- 
anced nutritional value is essential to the 


health of the nation. 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 





MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGHe 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betoine Hydrochloride. 
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* Cuts down nicotine 

© Cuts down irritating tors. 

© In zephyrweight aluminum. 

© Special styles for men and women. 

e $2 with 10 filters, handy pouch and 
gift box. 


S.M. FRANK & CO.,INC., NEW YORK 22 


EXECUTIVES 


Good hearing, like good vis- 
ion, is a “must."” When con- 
versational voice is not heard 
clearly by any employee 
a hearing aid should 
be recommended, and 
encouraged. . 


PARAVO 


rn 'XTRA-THIN 
J) ONE-CASE ¢ ONE-CORD 


FARING 











’ . Brings to your ear, clearly, in- 
XTRA creased volume of sounds. Thin, 
THIN slim, slender, this ‘'Xtra- Thin 
Shorter PARAVOxX is light, so convenient 


than 4 Pen. ¢o wear. Only one case, one cord. 


No separate bulky battery carrier. 


fs rae Quiet too, no case or cord “static.” 
° Exclusive plastic-chassis assures 
Light one-minute service. Uses standard 
Colored “easy-to-get’’ Eveready batteries. 
—_— One-year guarantee. 
an 
Receiver WRITE FOR NEAREST DEALERS 
—— and full facts on how to select 
Easy on your PARAVOX. Booklet, cir- 
Batteries culars mailed promptly. 
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tist who was working on atomic fission 
until the OSS drafted him for a special 
mission in Europe. 

Cooper doesn’t seem particularly happy 
in his role and even such an expert 
director as Fritz Lang has trouble whip- 
ping up dollops of violent action to create 
the illusion of suspense. 

Lang is at his best when he stages a 
vicious, hackle-raising death struggle be- 
tween Jesper and an enemy agent (Marc 
Lawrence). Othersvise, Jesper’s adven- 
tures fall into an all-too-familiar pattern. 
Fortunately, the love interest is refresh- 
ingly represented by Lilli Palmer, an 
English screen star whose American de- 
but entitles her to stay in Hollywood as 
long as she likes. (CLoAkK AND DaGcER. 
Warner Brothers. Milton Sperling, pro- 
ducer. Fritz Lang, director.) 


Haver, Blaine, and Vera-Ellen 


Three Little Girls Grown Up 


Considering its advanced age, compli- 
cated by a touch of romantic fever, the 
plot of “Three Little Girls in Blue” is 
surprisingly light on its feet: Once again 
upon a time three country sisters pocket a 
small inheritance, entrain tor Atlantic 
,City, and set their sights for as many 
wealthy husbands. Because the sisters 
are June Haver, Vivian Blaine, and Vera- 
Ellen, the sights are worth beholding. 
Their targets are George Montgomery, 
Frank Latimore, and Charles Smith. 

Reading from left to right, girls get 
boys to the tune of a delightful Mack 
Gordon-Josef Myrow score. The authors 
(six by actual count) are just as lucky. 
When their brain child is about to die on 
their hands, Celeste Holm steps into the 
picture as consultant comic. Miss Holm— 
an excellent actress long before she de- 
cided “I Cain’'t Say No” in “Oklahoma!” 
is just what the patient needed. (THREE 
LirtLe Gieis IN Bur. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Producer, Mack Gordon. Di- 
rector, Bruce Humberstone. Technicolor.) 
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IS AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


OTILL AMERICA THE BOUNTIFUL? 





Let the facts speak for themselves... 


U. S. NEED: 2,700,000 HOMES =. 1946 PRODUCTION 


GOAL: 1,200,000 a Are you ve to build a new 


\w) Wh nh ul wee | m in ny " hi month 
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U. S$. NEED: 15,000,000 CARS — 1946 PRODUCTION 
GOAL: 3,000,000 CARS. How soon can you have a new car? 
Production records show that output in the first half of this year 
was less than 1,000,000 cars and trucks. If 1946 goals are to be 
reached, production must increase sharply in the next few months. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is produce more! No matter what America’s needs may 
be, they all lead back to production machines for solution. Today, 
a man’s productivity is no longer measured by the clock, but rather 
by the capacity and efficiency of the machine he operates. Now is the 
time for a firm partnership between management and labor. Now 
is the time for the application of modern, new machine tools in 
place of high cost obsolescent equipment — the full utilization of 
Manpower in productive new methods and processes. “This is the 
highway to the low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants. 


<e? etgent howeeng shortage will become more 





U. S$. NEED: 30,000,000 SUITS — 1946 PRODUCTION 


RS RNY 


total 1046 pvoductio amounts to ipproximately 7,800,000 suits of 


all types and prices for men. Think of the increased textile and 
garment production which is required to satisfy this basi need! 
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THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is to increase the productivity of 
each individual worker. America’s industrial output of goods per 
man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years. This is the formu- 
la that sets the pace for low prices, high wages, more jobs, higher 
standards of living. This is the formula that keeps America busy! 
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ART 


Visitor's Views 

While many of Europe’s foremost art- 
ists were spending the war years in the 
United States, the Museum of Modern 
Art interviewed eleven of them for the 
record, Among their reactions, just pub- 
lished in a special issue of the New York 
museum’s Bulletin: 

André Masson liked the “ferocity of 
the climate,” which “I exaggerate.” Amé- 
dée Ozenfant was emotionally stirred 
by Rockefeller Center, the “American 
Acropolis.” Kurt Seligmann complained 
at first against the severe climate and the 
hectic life in Manhattan but eventually 
became accustomed at least to the cli- 
mate. Fernand Léger was struck by the 
United States’ power and “the careless- 
ness and waste and blind and ruthless dis- 
regard of anything worn or aged.” Max 
Ernst and Yves Tanguy missed Paris 
café life. 

Of the eleven artists interviewed, six 
have returned to France: Masson, Léger, 
Marcel Duchamp, Jacques Lipchitz, Jean 
Hélion, and Marc Chagall. Four have re- 
mained: Seligmann, Ozenfant, who is 
now a citizen, Ernst, who has settled in 
Arizona, and Tanguy, who lives in Con- 
necticut, Piet Mondrian died of pneu- 
monia in New York in February 1944. 
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Pepsi-Cola Caravan 


It took more than last year’s flop to 
discourage Walter S. Mack Jr., president 
of Pepsi-Cola, {rom continuing the soft- 
drink company’s ambitious annual art 














Winners: Deutsch’s “What Atomic War Will Do to You,” Gwathmey’s “Lullaby” . . . 


competition. Taking it from the control 
of a politics-ridden artists’ organization, 
he gave it to Roland McKinney, former 
director of the Los Angeles County 
Museum. McKinney then devised a com- 
plicated plan for putting on a good show. 

And he got one—a group of 267 fresh, 
lively paintings which opened this week 
at the National Academy of Design, in 
New York, prior to exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, and Syracuse. Fa- 


























... and “Carnival in Madrid” by Lucio Lopez-Rey 


miliar names are far outnumbered by the 
young and the stay-at-homes who are 
seldom seen in national shows. The estab- 
lished artists on hand, including Max 
Weber, who won a $500 prize, are rep- 
resented by top canvases, whereas last 
year too many sent lemons. Because they 
objected to lending good new paintings 
for long periods, McKinney cut this year’s 
touring time from one year to six months. 
He also put an age limit of two years on 
all entries; at least one painting in last 
year’s show was old enough to vote. 
Since many of the entries are lushly 
and decoratively painted, the show’s 
tone is cheerful. But the prize jury* ap- 
parently had the state of the world on its 
mind, especially when it picked the first- 
prize winner of $2,500, a large-size can- 
vas by Boris Deutsch, 53, of Los Angeles. 
It depicts four tortuously distorted, ago- 
nized women and a dead child. Its title: 
“What Atomic War Will Do to You.” 
The more cheerful second-prize win- 
ner of $2,000, “Carnival in Madrid,” is 
by Lucio Lopez-Rey, 42, of New York; 
the artist, who was born in Madrid, had 
a field day painting grotesque masks with 
a hard, lacquerlike surface. Virginia- 
born Robert Gwathmey, 43, of New 
York, who paints the Negro’s plight in a 
flat, posterlike style, took the third prize 
of $1,500 with his “Lullaby,” a sad-faced 
mother and child done in rich, sott rose, 
slate blue, and brown. Abraham Rattne:, 
50, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., won a $1,000 
award with “Place of Darkness.” His 
weird, complicated shapes, he explains, 
are “the images metaphorically of the con- 





*This jury, composed of Leon Kroll, artist, Daniel 
S. Defenbacher, director of the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, and Arthur Millier, art critic of The Los 
Angeles Times, selected the twenty winners of 
$15,250 in prizes; Mack and McKinney picked 
twelve of these for Pepsi-Cola’s 1947 calendar, 4 
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— If you fly- 


for Business 


for Pleasure 








An increasing number of companies own 
their own planes today—oil producers, min- 
ing, iron and steel, meat packers, car makers, 
chain stores, publishers and many others. To 
meet the travel needs of their key personnel, 
these industries are taking to the air. How 
about your company”? 





here's full protection 


The growth of aviation demanded it. And now it’s 
here—Insurance Company of North America Com- 
panies’ up-to-the-minute, complete aviation in- 
surance protection. 


This insurance covers you “from the ground up” 
whether you or your company owns the plane—no 
matter what the risk: plane damage and property de- 
struction (yours or the other fellow’s). Lawsuits after 
crashes or collisions. Personal injury to you, your 
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from the ground s 





Own or fly your own little job? Technical 
advances by plane makers have helped put 
flying on the map—all kinds of flying. Right 
today, tens of thousands of aircraft—for 
business and for pleasure—are on backlog 


order. And the rush is just beginning! 


\ 


passengers, or anyone you hit. Complete protection. 


Ask any Agent of North America Companies — or 
your own Broker. He’ll gladly show you how mod- 
ern aviation insurance can be tailored to fit your 
business or pleasure flying needs. 

* * * 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically ail types of Fire, Marine, Automobile 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Atilackljhia 


Insurance Company of North America e Indemnity Insurance Company of North America © Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company @ The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Kyle Palmer 


... OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


If Caricaturist Cugat sees 
Kyle Palmer as 4 Roman 
Senator in a mad-plaid toga, 
it’s because Political Editor 
Palmer has mingled long with 
Caesars of the body politic, re- 
porting their doings with in- 
sight and candor for readers 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. Palmer’s viewings of 
the political scene are part of 
the factual, comprehensive 
news coverage and diversity of 
top-flight features which 
make the Times leading home- 
delivered daily in the West— 
and “everybody’s newspaper” 


in Southern California. 


LOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 
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flict in our real world of the forces of 


good and evil.” 


Only one prize winner admitted to 
pure frivolity of idea. Elmer Plummer, 
35, of Hollywood, who took one of the 
fifteen $500 awards for his painting of a 
girl in long red underwear, explained: 
“As for my approach to the painting ‘40 
Below’ . . . a devastating redhead in full 
bloom in close harmonies of red and 
pink . . . ah!” 
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Work of the Habitants 


Because Detroit was founded in 1701 
by the French and was a predominantly 
French settlement for the first 100 years, 
Edgar P. Richardson had hoped to put 
together a French-colonial show for the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, which he di- 
rects. But his search revealed practically 
no French traces left in industrial De- 
troit. Instead it led Richardson across 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence wa- 
terways to the Montreal-Quebec area, 
where he found “a whole school of art 
that few people in the United States 
know existed. In fact, most Canadians 
themselves hardly knew it existed.” 

For when American colonists were 
painting portraits and little else, the 
French in Canada were busy decorating 
their churches with sculpture, reliefs, 
embroideries, and silver pieces, guided 
by craftsmen brought from France by 
the Catholic church. The Canadian 
artists, says Richardson, “built upon a 
foundation of the classic-baroque style 
of the period of Louis XIV in France.” 
Their work, he adds, “is a mingling of 
French elegance and grace with rustic 
simplicity and strength.” 

After a year’s preparation Richard- 
son last week opened a show which is 
the first survey in the United States of 
the arts and crafts of French Canada. 
It consists of about 82 pieces of sculp- 
ture, 31 pieces of furniture, 84 examples 
of silver, four of embroidery, and a dozen 
or so paintings. Later it will be shown 
at Cleveland and Albany and at several 
Canadian museums. 

Richardson’s chief aide in assembling 
the show was Dr. Marius Barbeau, cura- 
tor of the National Museum of Canada at 


_ Ottawa and himself a descendant of a 


French family which settled in Canada 
in the seventeenth century. 

Last June Richardson and Barbeau 
took a hard-riding two-week trip from 
Ottawa to Montreal, Quebec, and 
Toronto, with frequent stops at small 
villages, to make the final selections for 
this show. But Richardson did unearth 
a few items in Detroit. One was a long- 
sought portrait of Father Gabriel Richard, 
once a priest at St. Anne’s Church in 
Detroit and a founder of the University 
of Michigan. Richardson went to the 
Sunday-school room of the present St. 
Anne’s (not the original building) and 
found the portrait just where it should 
be. Previous searchers had not thought 
to look in so obvious a place. 





HEARING 
AIDS 
IMPROVED! 


@® Manufacturers work constantly 
to reduce size and weight of hear- 
ing aids. Smaller, lighter instru- 
ments have been made possible by 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries, 
with their flat-cell construction — 
no waste space — amazingly long 
life ... and economy. Ask for “Eve- 
ready” batteries — always. 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and **Mini-Max’’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon C . Ine. 
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Foremost Artists 
Only *5 encn 


Exquisite Signed Originals 
by Thomas Benton, Gordon 
Grant, John Steuart Curry, 
other famous artists. Many 
already purchased by 200 
leading museums. Values 
$18 to $36. Your friends 
would never dream they 
cost only $5 each. 
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FREE CATALOGUE 
MIlustrates subjects available: gives bio- 
graphical sketch of artists. Send 10c for 
Postage, handling. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 310, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22 
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For Timetable Deliveries... STANDARDIZE ON 


Reo, the truck that grew up with gaso- 
line, helps the petroleum industry and 
many others to maintain timetable 
deliveries on local and long-distance 
routes. Reo is built for capacity loads 
... the massive frames are cold-riveted 
for extra strength—axles, wheels and 
springs are the heavy-duty type—there 
is sound truck engineering in every 
chassis part. Reo is designed for depend- 
able performance .. . the precision-built 
engines provide ample power to deliver 
heavy loads on time and at low cost. 


BUILT, SOLD AND 


Another big feature is the special Reo 
More-Load design. This gives more load 
space per inch of wheelbase with bal- 
anced weight distribution and shorter 
turning radius. It assures added maneu- 
verability, longer tire life, more effec- 
tive braking and better control. A Reo 
dealer, distributor or factory-operated 
branch is nearby. Ask for all the rea- 
sons why it pays to standardize on Reo 
trucks, tractors, coaches and the new 
trophy-winning safety school buses. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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w JAMES CROW 


locked down on tr Herlihy 


Coming over the mountains about 1825, 
James Crow introduced new methods and standards 
which revolutionized the making of whiskey in America. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES : 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey - Bourken or Rye - 100 Proof - National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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White makes nonsense interesting 


Maria in Whimsyland 


Quite the gayest bit of literary fluff to 
be wafted across the Atlantic in a long 
time is “Mistress Masham’s Renose,” a 
silly bit of typically British nonsense that 
can be read in a sitting by anvone from 
8 to 80 who can take his whimsy neat. 
Less hardy souls who retched in child- 
hood over “Alice in Wonderland” had 
better leave it alone. 

The bearded T. H. White, who con- 
cocted this mildly satiric spoof, is a sort 
of erudite S. J. Perelman with an Ox- 
ford accent. It is sometimes difficult to 
tell whether he is writing a parody of 

















Tenniel’s influence is obvious .. . 
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all the Engusn books for children since 
the Reverend Charles Dodgson became 
Lewis Carroll, or whether he is writing 
for the sheer joy of being foolish. In 
either event he is not to be confused 
with E. B. White, and he has written no 
“Stuart Little.” 

White’s hapless heroine is 10-year-old 
Maria, an orphan child living on a huge, 
decaying estate. The house, called Mal- 
plaguet, is four times longer than Buck- 
ingham Palace, with 365 windows, all 
broken but six, 52 state bedrooms, and 


twelve company rooms, Poor abused 
Maria is in the charge of a nurse who 


has @ sharp nose but who spreads lke a 


toad when she sits down, Miss Brown, 


for.that is her name, has been appointed 
by Maria’s guardian, the Vicar, a Chris- 
tian reprobate who gives off a faint hum- 
ming noise from the back of his nose, 
like a bee. 

Lilliput Up-to-Date: This wicked 
pair has been stealing from what was left 
of Maria’s heritage and plotting against 
her. She is unhappy. One day she goes 
out in a punt on Quincunx, one of the 
lakes on the place, and lands on an over- 
grown island known to local antiquarians 
as “Mistress Masham’s Repose.” There, 
believe it or not, she discovers a colony 
of Lilliputians, direct descendants of the 
little people who once were host to 
Gulliver, the surgeon, as explained by 
Dean Swift. 

Poor Maria, a brave and good little girl 
who hates algebra and is sometimes a 
bit foolish, like most little girls, makes 
friends with the wee folk, and then her 
troubles really begin. For the wicked 
Miss Brown and the even wickeder Mr. 
Hater, for that is the Vicar’s name, try 
to capture the Lilliputians and sell them 
to Hollywood. But virtue triumphs in 
the end and crime is not allowed to pay, 
thanks to the intervention of an elderly 























From “Mistress Masham’s Repose’ (Putnam) 


e - - in Fritz Eichenberg’s drawings 
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Which one is your secretary? 





FIRST she must be alert, re- 
laxed and comfortable. She* 
should sit upright. Feet 
should be firm not crossed 
or wrapped around chair. 









~~ 


V/ Se Se 
ee 


Correct TYPING TECHNIQUE will increase her speed... lessen fatigue 


ay 


HANDS should be in rest 
position, forearms parallel 
with keyboard (about 30 
degree angle). No pound- 
ing, just rhythmic fingering 






A, NERVOUS NELLIE? 





E.”E O’CLOCK and still 
relaxed because she uses 
technique and has a Smith- 
Corona... engineered for 
her comfort and easier typ- 








Good form is important. with wrists relaxed. 


MOTION picture executive writes, 

“Our operators say the Smith- 
Corona is smooth running, easily ad- 
justed and constructed so as to operate 
more speedily than any other make.”’ In 
a large insurance company the consensus 
of opinion among operators was, ‘the 
Smith-Corona is the easiest operating 





You'll find it easier Smith-Corona 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1} N Y 
. makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 


ing. See the features below. 


machine we have ever used. These com- 
ments are factual evidence of on the job 
typewriter performance. 

For further proof of the merits of 
the Smith-Corona, match our ma- 
chine, fairly and squarely, against all 
comers and decide your next purchase 
on the results 

















G. 1.’s 
WELCOME 


That “business-of-your-own” has a 
better chance of prospering in South 
Carolina! If you're looking for a 
location, we'll turn the state upside 
down to furnish specific, accurate 
data—some of which may surprise 
you. For example, South Carolina is 
still more than half forest—a rich 
resource for furniture, plastics, ply- 
wood and paper. Mineral deposits 
inc.ude kaolin, limestone, phosphate, 


manganese. Agriculture is rich and 


diversified; power and tax rates are 


moderate. We'll gladly translate these 


advantages into figures for your 


business. Write State Research, Plan- 


ning & Development Board, Dept. G, 
Columbia, §. ¢. 
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professor who. lives in a hut near Mal- 
plaquet. 


White does much better with this non- 
sense than might be supposed. At times 


he even does quite well. Beginning on 


page 228 with the introduction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, who ts also Master of 


the Malplaquet Hounds and knows more 
about horses than any other living man, 


he is very funny. The Lord Lieutenant 


lives in a house filled with gadgets in 
the shape of horses and dogs which spout 


cigarettes, cigars, coffee, and even choco- 


lates from various portions of their anat- 
omy: “Here, have a cigar. We keep them 


in this filly here, for parties, Look, just 


press her tail down, like this, and the 
cigar comes out of her mouth, like that, 


oh, I'm sorry, and at the same moment 


her nostrils burst into flame, so that you 
can light it.” Most of the gadgets operated 


to the tune of “John Peel” or “Old Faith- 


ful,” or the “Meynell Hunt.” 
A great.deal is added to the book by 


the wonderful drawings by Fritz Eichen- 


berg, who obviously spent hours in the 
British Museum studying Tenniel. (Mis- 


TRESS MasHAM’s REPOSE. By T. H. White. 
255 pages. Putnam. $2.75.) 
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Realism on the Riviera 

By the time Belgian-born Georges 
Simenon was 30 years old he had pub- 
lished nearly 200 popular novels under 
sixteen pseudonyms. He then invented 
one of the greatest detectives of fictional 
history—Inspector Maigret. After a period 
of two years, during which he completed 
a mystery novel every month, he turned 
to more serious writing. Best known of 
this lot is “The Man Who Watched the 
Trains Go By.” 

His latest tale stands comparison with 
any that have gone before. “Blind Alley” 
has all the qualities which Simenon’s ad- 
mirers have come io expect. Its charac- 
ters, atmosphere, and plot are all admir- 
ably presented and add up to a novel that 
can be described only as pure Simenon. 

The book’s very Simenonesque hero is 
a Russian sailor and expatriate, Vladimir, 
who is slowly disintegrating as the yacht 
captain and sleeping companion of a vul- 
garly rich Frenchwoman, Jeanne Papelier. 
His yacht never goes to sea and Vladimir 
spends more time carousing with and 
soothing his mistress during her daily 
hangovers than he does inspecting the 
seaworthiness of his ship, That nautical 


task falls to his fellow countryman, the 
sitple, sweet Blinis, who loves his 


“ittle, pretty boat” 


When Jeanne’s austerely _virginal 
daughter comes to live on the yacht 
Vladimirs troubles begin. He becomes 
uncontrollably jealous of Blinis. From 
motives which he himself does not quite 
understand he “frames” Blinis and drives 
him in disgrace from the yacht. This 
marks the beginning of his own inevi- 
table downfall, his long, tortured escape 
as a murderer, and his final expiation 
of his sins. 
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“Producers of Fine Pipes” 


THE CORE OF THE BOWL IS GENUINE IMPORTED BRIAR 








MODEL 10 
$1.00 


ALUMINUM 
EJECTOR 
CIGARETTE 
HOLDER 


THE FAMOUS ALUMINUM MASTERPIECES 


Enjoy the comfort of your aluminum 
masterpiece today. Its cooler— sweeter — 
dryer smoke is easier on your throat .— 








THOMAS & BOYD 
LUMINUM-KRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


“Your FIRST Pipeful is as Good as the LAST’ 


Wf your dealer cannot supply you... write us for name of nearest autnorized dealer 











Masterfully Simenon carries his tale 


FURNITURE 
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through the feverishly gay life at Jeanne’s 


overstuffed villa, the cafés and night 


clubs of the Riviera, and the underworld 
of Europe, to its climax in a squalid, in- 


fested night shelter in the Warsaw slums, 
“Blind Alley” is notable for its portrayal 
of character against a background of ex- 


citing realism, It is infused with the color 


and smells of Southern France, the sun- 
light and the fogs of the Mediterranean, 


and the whiff of Pernod and wine. (BLIND 











Auey. By Ceorges Simenon. 207 pages. 
Reynal &> Hitchcock. $2.50.) 
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Now the Lost Fortnight 
When Charles Jackson’s novel, “The 


Lost Weekend,” appeared in 1944, ex- 


perts in literature and alcoholism alike 
hailed it as a masterpiece. The literary- 


minded went back as far as De Quincey 


to find its equal in the literature of ad- 
diction. Others went back only as far as 


their own last lost weekend to recognize 


its utter realism. Sinclair Lewis called it 
“as terrifying, yet as absorbing, as the 


real thing.” 
“The Lost Weekend” started a trend. 
Authors who had been content to treat 


of abnormal behavior as only a part of 
life began to delve deeply into the dark 
recesses Of the unstable mind. From 
“Brainstorm” to “The Snake Pit,” a flood 
of novels took their themes direct from 
the sizzling pages of the psychiatrists’ 
notebooks. Krafft-Ebing’s more macabre 
revelations of the perverse machinations 
of abnormality became the most fruitful 
source of literary research. 

Charles Jackson’s second novel, “The 
Fall of Valor,” follows the trend he him- 


self started. But with a difference. In 
his second, and far less interesting, study 
he substitutes homosexuality for alco- 
holism.* It is the most direct account of 
one man falling in love with another 
since Thomas Mann’s “Death in Venice.” 

The title is taken from a line in Her- 
man Melville’s “Moby Dick”: “. . . it is 
a thing most sorrowful—nay, shocking— 
to expose the fall of valor in the soul.” 
Most readers will find Jackson's book 
more sorrowful than shocking. Great as 
the problem of homosexuality may be, it 
is far less obvious a blight than alco- 


holism, and tew indeed are the readers 
who will say of John Grandin, as they 


did of Don Birnam, “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I,” 


Man to Man This “undraped speo 


lice of a valorruined man’ (again to 


quote Melville) is written in the dry, 
rather colorless style that marked “The 
Lost Weekend.” But it is not so fast- 
paced a story, nor is its plot so plausible. 
There is no race up Third Avenue on 
Yom Kippur to lighten this tragic tale, 
nor aré there any scenes so authentic as 
those of the Greenwich Village bars or 
of the Bellevue alcoholic ward. 

In the summer of 1943 Grandin, a 
professor of English in a New York City 

*Careful readers of ““The Lost Wedkend” detected 


that Don Bimam’s addiction to alcoholism was mo- 
tivated by his fear of homosexual tendencies. 
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‘and talk about service 





§ -whatdo you 
Be think of this? \ 


SOUNDS WONDERFUL! No more anxious pleas for service — and quick! 
Every future mechanical trouble anticipated and licked. Here’s Lifetime 
Service nicely packaged — “for use as needed” — delivered to the buyer 


at the time of sale! 





Trouble is — it won’t work! Manufacturers, dealers, users of every type of 
mechanical product know that the best service will continue to come from 


good mechanics equipped with the right tools for every service operation. 


@ Supplying the right tools to America’s service front”—call on the manufacturer's 


Service Industry has made Snap-on the — dealers and on the individual mechanies 


largest organization of its kind. in the shops. They display, demonstrate, 


sell and deliver recommended tools. They 


methodically call back, follow up, and 


Snap-on is not only top producer of fine 
service tools, but Snap-on’s unique, direct- 
to-user distributing organization PUTS 
THE TOOLS TO WORK . . . gets the 


right tools into the hands of mechanics in 


service establishments throughout America. 


Snap-on's trained field men “eover the 


maintain a service tool program at its top 


efficiency. 


This service Snap-on is today giving to 


many leading manufacturers. If you are 


interested in full details, write Snap.on! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


Snap on fos A 


THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS BPE 








SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 











CREATED BY A MASTER 
FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY . 


The violins made by Antonio Stradi- 
vari three centuries ago are still un- 
surpassed. Unsurpassed, too, is 
Cointreau, the distinctive liqueur cre- 
ated by Edouard Cointreau in 1848. 
Try it—in a Side Car. before dinner, 
and after dinner as a delicious liqueur! 


The Crountny Louth £0 
 @ perfect dinner 






80 Proof . Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. Penningt 


> — 
ANTONIO STRADIVARI 
(1644-1737), THE VIOLIN 
MAKER OF CREMONA 
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WINTER DRAFTS 
AND COLD! 
SAVE FUEL! 
KEEP OUT SUMMER 
“| DUST AND DIRT! 


CHAMBERLIN 


<P 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, cold 
and dirt out, Oldest and largest weather strip service 
in the world. 21 million users. Pay for themselves in 
fuel saved and cleaning expense, Improve storm win- 
dow efficiency, End noisy, sticking windows, All- 
metal, with famous ‘continuous tongue’’ seal, Fac- 


tory-branch installation assures 100% responsibility. 
Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 








tasulation, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Calking, Storm Sash, oF mail coupon for free survey, No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 














€ Ghesibein Company of Anica 
} 1320 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
[ Please tell'me about Chamberlin Services \ 
for (type of building)__._ | 
| Name 
! Address CO, | 
1 City State { 
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EVENING 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE |! 


MORNING & SUNDAY F 





OVER 





400,000 DAILY | 


MEN /MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE! 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, andits 44 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 8, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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college, starts out with his wife, Ethel, 


to spend a fortnight’s vacation on Nan- [7 


tucket Island. He is tired from over- 
work and distressed by several anxieties, 
Of these the most compelling is his 
feeling of guilt because he is too old to 
fight in the war. The second is caused by 
his discovery that he has ceased to love 


his wife, a colorless and clinging girl 7 
somewhat his junior, who is the mother of [7 


his two small sons. 

The couple hope to recapture their 
love during their vacation. On the way 
to the resort they meet a young, hand- 
some captain of Marines and his empty- 
headed bride. Cliff, the Marine, is re- 
covering from battle wounds. Grandin 
fills a paternal need in the young man’s 
life, while Cliff, it becomes more and 
more apparent, fills another sort of need 
in Grandin’s middle-aged existence. The 
way points to tragedy and the book 
slowly leads to its inevitable and sordid 
conclusion. 

“The Fall of Valor” treats its difficult 
subject carefully and clinically. As a 


European 
Jackson: More sorrowful than shocking 


study of latent homosexuality becoming 
manifest, it is soundly written, but as a 
novel it is unexciting and at times even 
dull. There is, however, nothing cheap 
or vulgar in the presentation; it is not 
a smutty book. It has been sold to the 
movies, but that the screen version will 
blaze new Hollywood trails, as “The 
Lost Weekend” did with its open depic- 


tion of drunkenness, is doubtful. (Tre 
Fatt or Vator. By Charles Jackson. 


310 pages. Rinehart. $2.75.) 
Other New Books 


Tue Liserators. By Wesley Towner. 
276 pages. A. A. Wyn, $2.75. This novel 
about American occupation problems in 
Germany, written somewhat in the mood 
of “A Bell for Adano,” is far more slick 
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than John Hersey’s book. The action 
centers in a small German town. The 
head of the occupying division is a tem- 
peramental, typically “Regular Army” 
colone! who fortunately gets most of his 
ideas from his rather intellectual and 
liberal-minded sergeant. Amid quite sen- 


7 sible discussion of the difficulties met by 
dl 4 one-world-conscious conquerors, the story 
girl © 


: i unfolds at a quick pace and includes a 
€r Or f 


ood-sized amount of romance. 
On SoME Farr Mornine. By Catherine 


Hutter. 403 pages. Dodd, Mead. $3. 


The author of “The Outnumbered” has 

roduced in this new novel an interesting 
and credible study of the German psyche, 
as exhibited through three generations. 
The book begins in the United States dur- 
ing the 80s. The heroine is the daughter 
of a multimillionaire American ship- 
builder who married a German-American 

irl. Because of his sentiment for his dead 
wife, he takes his daughter to Germany, 
and there she falls in love with and mar- 
ries a nobleman. The story follows her 
life on her husband’s Silesian estate and 
traces the growth of her understanding of 
the Germans, both wealthy neighbors 
and the local peasants. Miss Hutter writes 
skillfully, always concealing her ideology 
under a wrap of interesting character and 
incident. 

Coton Buinp. By Margaret Halsey. 
160 pages. Simon & Schuster $2.50. Out 
of Margaret Halsey’s four years of duty 
as’a captain of hostesses at New York 
Gity’s Stage Door Canteen came her 

nghtly and engaging novel, ‘Some of 
iy Bert Friends Are Soldiers.”. Now 
comes a second book—no less sprightly 
and-engaging but obviously one in which 
she is in dead earnest. “Color Blind” iis a 
nonfiction work analyzing racial intol- 
erance. Using her experiences at the can- 
teen (which operated under a no-discrim- 
ination policy)—as a spring-board, Miss 
Halsey launches into a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of Negro-baiting, meanwhile dissect- 
ing most sof its bogies with her usual 


sitewd charm. Her arguments are bol- 
sere ‘by frequent reference to incidents 
it the canteen, where Negro and white 
soldiers mixed with well-known success, 


| Although Miss Halsey’s viewpoint is a 


reilistic one, she is not overly pessimistic. 
She concludes in the main that what is 
most needed to solve the racial problem 
isnot a great deal of courage from a few, 
but just a little courage from many. 

FRENCH Fouuirs & OTHER FOLLirs. 
By Francis Steegmuller. 174 pages. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $2, A collection of 
sketches from The New Yorker maga- 
zine, written by a man who takes life’s 
minor irritants with a wry grin. Most of 
the pieces deal with Steegmuller’s expe- 
nences among the French bourgeoisie, 
both before and during the war, and 
poke gentle fun at such national foibles 
as penny pinching, intolerance of for- 
elgners, provinciality, and generally 
nineteenth century mode of life. The 
temainder concentrate on foibles Amer- 
lcan-style. Steegmuller’s ribbing is, by 
and large, politely pleasant. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


HUBER CONTRIBUTES to the “readability” of your favorite magazine 
by producing not only the printing inks for which this company is 
internationally famous, but also the prime white ingredient for the 
coating of fine paper stock. This substance — Kaolin clay — provides 
the lustrous whiteness that characterizes every well-printed page. 


Huber Kaolin deposits in South Carolina and Georgia, among the 
largest in the world, deliver thousands of tons of refined clay each 


month to the paper making and rubber industries. 


The resource-fulness of the company’s operations, however, has 


extended its service into many industrial fields. Huber carbon black, 
which makes jet black printing ink, is also the essential wear-resist- 
ing element of tire treads and rubber goods. Other Huber products 
include natural gas, petroleum and rubber chemicals. Top-notch 
quality is achieved because Huber 
controls most of its natural re- 
sources and every step of produc- 


tion from the ground up! 


J. M. Huser, INc. 


New York; Chicago; St. Lous; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Hybrid Parties 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot...in 
all Bates Originals. Made in 
Webster, Mass. since 1885. 
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The amazing snake dance of the 
Truman Administration and the Han- 
negan National Committee over the 
Wallace affair continues. The many 
contradictions of the President are 
known to all. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has continued the 
zigzag. It was first announced that it 
would sponsor no Wallace speeches. 
At this writing, it is added that there 
will be sponsored speeches 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and perhaps Michigan. 
By the time these words are 
in type, there may be more 
developments. 

This reluctance to cut the 
party strings on Wallace rep- 
resents a profound fear of 
alienating the many ele- 
ments who think and act with 
this extraordinary leader. 

The capacity of Henry 
Wallace to organize a party or move- 
ment is open to question. He dreams 
and thinks in wide spaces peculiarly his 
own. But the emblem and prophet of 
a mass movement can leave organizing 
to others. In the diverse elements 
which share the Wallace convictions 
and prejudices, there is highly trained 
organizing ability. The PAC has shown 
that. The many so-called intellectuals 
who have provided ideological pabu- 
lum for the leftish margin in recent 
Democratic majorities have a great 
propensity to form committees, write 
round robins and arrange meetings. 
They are, like Wallace, easily articulate. 


Moreover, there are vast areas 
outside the cities where certain types 
of spiritual leaders are made to order 
for Wallace. He is known as a devotee 
of other-worldly matters. A man may 
be disdained in orthodox conservative 
circles, but, as Mencken once bitterly 
remarked in connection with Bryan, 
“out where the bilge of Idealism ran 
in the veins .. . and men gathered who 
were weary and heavy laden... there 
the indefatigable Jennings set up his 
traps and spread his bait.” And so, it 
may be added, did Huey Long, Dr. 
Townsend and others. This rich field 
is known to Henry Wallace, and it 
can yield him a hybrid crop of votes. 
Those who bleed with Wallace may be 
a massive host. 

The ensanguined Wallaceites will 
not be as cautious as their leader may 
be in his speeches for Democratic 
candidates this fall. They will claim 
that only through a return to Roose- 





veltian policies can there be succor. 
The familiar device, “F.D.R.,” will 
shine on their banner. Wallace was 
the last and, to them, brightest of the 
clan. It may be that only a depression 
can give Wallace a chance in the 1948 
Democratic convention. But to know 
the jargon of the authentic New Dealer 
of prewar days is to know that they 
always believed that President Roose- 
velt, while a great means of 
arousing popular enthusi- 
asm, rallying voters and 
winning elections, was only 
the John the Baptist of the 
new day. Another prophet 
was to come, and compro- 
mise was to stop at some un- 
specified time in the future. 

Thus the Wallaceites may 
even welcome a defeat in 
1948. Your true political 
extremist is hypermetropic. 
He looks to the election after next and 
beyond. He believes that Republicans 
make depressions and he dreams of a 
revival of the 1932 drama when the 
country and the world were in the 
throes of the worst depression in 
modern time. 

The effect of Democratic discontent 
is apparent to shrewd Republicans, 
and the Wallace incident is greeted 
with wassail and song. A mild, Ferdi- 
nand-like bull market resulted. Repub- 
lican candidates will challenge oppo- 
nents with sharp interrogations: Are 
you a Wallace Democrat or a Truman 
Democrat? Whom are you for—Pep- 
per or Byrd? In California this em- 
barrassment has already been pre- 
sented to Will Rogers Jr. In New York, 
Candidate Ives has suggested it to 
Candidate Lehman. 


But before minuets are danced 
on Park and North Michigan Avenues, 
let a word of caution be introduc 
The Republican party will show :« 
real division within itself until after 
the Congressional election. But as 
candidacies looking toward 1948 take 
shape, the split character of the GOP 
will appear. Irreconcilable differences 
may emerge. A great ideological gap 
stands between men like Reece and 
Taft, on one hand, and Stassen and 
Morse, on the other. Many new Re- 
publican senators and congressmen 
may appear who will resent leadership 
by any old guard. 

In any event, as “My Day” might 
say, we shall certainly be living in 
interesting times. 
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REAP THE REWARD OF SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 


Waiting for you...the extra, the special enjoyment in 


every sip of Schenley Reserve. That Sunny Morning flavor 
...unmatched, we believe, in any other whiskey... has 


made Schenley Reserve America’s most popular whiskey! 


A PRE-WAR . 
is, SCHENLEY 
RESERVE 


SLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP.,N.Y.C. 





Open for Inspection 


...Monsanto’s “Plastics Idea Home’”’ 


Here you are, America’s ten million home planners 


— 


...a “little plastic palace” brimful of ideas! " 


Whether you’re building in Dallas, or Denver‘or 
Dover...of Cape Cod or contemporary design 


(or just lifting the face of the old place), you'll | 


want the easy housekeeping, the substantiaJper- 
formance, the years-ahead styling, the sleek effi- 
ciency of the appointments... that only these 
truly modern plastics can give. 


You see, since last you could build, Monsanto’ 


research has put plastics ahead by ages.: Now 
there are new plastics with new high heat resist- 
ance, low temperature strength, color-fastness, 
toughness, and many more new qualities. 


You've waited long for that new home. Be sure 
it has everything you’ve dreamed about . . . every- 
thing Monsanto creative chemistry can provide. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis 4 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 


Cincinnati, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spring- 
field, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


MODEL HOUSE—‘‘BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’? 
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BEAUT% SANITATION ...Lustron* Wall 
Tile for*bdthrboms, kitchens. (Yardley Plastics, 
Columbus) (S RM. Molding Co., Columbus) 


21 


NOVEL . ... Luminous House Numbers, of phos- 
phorescent Lustron.* (Reflecto Letters, N. Y.) 


What is YOUR problem ? 
Here are just a handful of the 





MONSANTO 


_ CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





hundreds of ways Monsanto 
Chemistry is helping to make 
better homes. If you are inter- 
ested in building ... or in some 
other industry ... you may have 
a special problem that Monsanto 
creative chemistry and its hun- 
dreds of chemicals and plastics 


can solve. We will be glad to 


help you. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


hese 


4 


CONVENIENT...Resinox* plug-in baseboard 
(Pierce Laboratory, Inc., Summit, N. J.) (Bridge- 
port Molded Products, Bridgeport, Conn.) 


EFFICIENT INSULATION...Resinox* resin 
impregnated glass-wool batts for permanently 
efficient fireproof insulation. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


RESIMENE™ impregnated paper 
for plywood... colorful, du- 
rable... for cabinets, wall panels, table- ° 
tops, etc. 
FIBESTOS* 
tures 
LUSTRON* molded hardware 
rooms and kitchens 
LUMITILE* 
lighting installations 
VUELITES non-shattering 
relat itale Mie aieta-t) 
MONSANTO viny! butyral; durable, water- 
proof Rashes for upholstery, drapes 
shower curftthas etc 

: ~ 
RESINOX" molded €yings, switch plates 
plugs. receptacies, torlet seats 


appliance parts 
coos . heat 


RESIMENE* 
alkali resistant, flewible, clean 


resistant 
for fixtures, utilities Yenetian 


overtays 


decorative 


extruded trim, hardware, fix- 


for bath- 


diffusion tiles for fluorescent 


lightweight 


privacy screens 


for 


household 


surface 
color 
blinds 


RESIMENE* 


controls 


A 


molded parts for eloct et \ 


ond range switches 

THALID® impregnated glass, pager, fab- 
ric impression moldings for cabinets, furni 
ture, wall sections 
CEREX* 


sanitary 


etc 


boilproof molded parts 
uses in kitchen 


for all 


bathroom. 
MONSANTO. resin adhesives for ply- 
wood and other laminates for assembly 
prefabrication dry- built 


gluing in and 


construction 








